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“The Modern_Discus Thrower” By R. Tarr McKenzie 










“The 
Athlete in Sculpture” 
by 
R. TAIT McKENZIE 





AT 15 VANDERBILT AVENUE: 
Through February 24—"Races of Man" by MALVINA HOFFMAN, N.A. 
re 4 28—Etchings by CHILDE HASSAM, N.A. and FRANK W. BENSON, N.A. 


AT FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH: 


Through February 24—'"The Athlete in Sculpture” by R. TAIT McKENZIE 
February 27 to March 17—"'Paintings of the Sea" by FREDERICK J. WAUGH, N.A. 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & 
NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 


EGYPTIAN - GREEK 
ROMAN - MEDIAEVAL 
and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc 
GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 





LIBERAL REWARD 


For the return of the following early 
American Miniatures or for information lead- 
ing to their recovery or the apprehension 
and conviction of ‘the thief: 

Portrait of Dr. Smith by Bridgeport, size 24%4/’x1%”. 

Portrait of a Young Child, oval, gold frame, 
1%"1%". 

Man, blue coat, oval by James Peale, gold frame, 
2 1/5”x1%". 

Portrait of a Lady by P. Simonetti, oval, gold 
frame, 1%”x1\”. 

Man with Blue Coat by American School, oval, gold 
frame, 2”x1%4”. 

Man by Hall, oval, gold frame, 2”x1%%”. 

Charles A. Macy by Lazarus, oval, gold frame, 
24%"x1%". 

Gen. Joseph Reed, attr. to Gilbert Stuart, oval, 
gold frame, 246”x1%”. 

Edward Shal by Verstille, oval, gold frame, 2”x1%”. 

Silas Reynolds Martine by Thomas Sully, rectangular, 
gold frame, 244’x1%”. 

Joseph B. Williamson by Thomas Sully, gold frame, 
2%"x1%"”. 

Mary Hoffman by 
2”x1%". 

Bishop White by Birch, enamel, rectangular, brooch 
mount, 1/x%4/. 

Livingston Inman by Inman, oval, 
2%"x1%". 

EHRICH 
36 East 57th Street 


Ramage, oval, gold frame, 


gold frame, 


GALLERIES 
New York 


VALENTINE GALLERY 








69 East 57th Street New York 
CEZANNE 
BONNARD MATISSE 
BRAQUE MIRO 
DEGAS MODIGLIANI 
DERAIN PICASSO 
DUFY' RENOIR 
LAUTREC ROUSSEAU 
LEGER SEURAT 
LURCAT VAN GOGH 








SIRES SS 


DORIS ROSENTHAL 
February 19 - March 5 


| Morton Galleries 
130 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


Chester H. Johnson 
Galleries 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor, Fine Arts Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
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Stewards of Wealth 


With the formal opening in Baltimore of 
the Walters Art Gallery, still another great 


fortune wrought in the heyday of American 


industrial development has paid its tribute 
to the culture which, at that time, America 
was beginning so keenly to feel that it 
lacked. The Walters fortune was based on 
transportation, and was in this akin to the 
Henry E. Huntington fortune. Particularly 
appropriate to “transportation” was the use 
which William Thompson Walters began to 
make of it in 1850. At that time he com- 
menced to bring from Europe to America 
works of art. Year after year he made 
trips abroad and always brought back with 
him paint:ngs and cases of art objects. In 
time, Henry Walters, the son, joined his 
father in these pilgrimages. Henry Walters 
became a big figure in American art, an 
officer of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, and a benefactor in many ways. He, 
of the second generation, developed into a 
keen connoisseur. 

In connection with the opening of the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, THe Art 
DicEst wishes to repeat a part of the edi- 
torial it printed when the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art was inaugurated last 
December in Kansas City: 

“These men [the Hunt:ngtons, Morgans 
and Fricks] saw the cultural need of capital- 
istic America. Perhaps it was inevitable that 
old art should appeal to them, for ancient 
art was in books, and books symbolized cul- 
ture. Moreover, when the commercial sec- 
tion of the art world recognized them as 
clients, more books, and more books, and 
still more books by experts, were produced, 
which acted on these old capitalists as a 
hypodermic acts on an invalid. Therefore, 
it ts not surprising that not one of them fol- 
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® 
, EARLY CHINESE ART 
@ 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


EXHIBITION 


of 
RECENT PAINTINGS 


by 


RUSSELL CHENEY 


February 12-24 
MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


BRUMMER GALLERY 





55 East Fifty-seventh St. 


New York | 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 





WATER COLORS 


INA PERHAM STORY 


PAINTINGS 


EDNA KOTTEK 
9 East 57th Street, New York 










BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
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By American and Foreign Artists 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


by 


C. H. CHATTERTON ° OLD anp MODERN MASTERS 


AMERICAN PAINTER 


February 20 . March 5 


578 Madison 


MACBETH GALLERY 


15 East 57th Street 


lowed the footsteps of the industrial rulers 
of Florence, Venice and Rome and became 
illustrious patrons of living, breathing con- 
temporary art. Nevertheless, they did their 
part according to their signs,—in the ma- 
terialistic America of their own era. These 
men have given our nation great collections 
of art, in spite of the mistakes of which 
they were often guilty. They have become 
the patrons of our galleries, our libraries, 
our institutions of scientific research, It is 
conceivable that some day, in a reconstituted 
society, they will be regarded as the heroes, 
the ‘vikings, of an old and splendid and 
romantic era of individualism.” 

With the opening of the gallery bearing 
their name, William Thompson Walters and 
his son, Henry Walters, join the company of 
those who, under the “old deal,” acted as 
worthy stewards of the wealth created by 
the Americans of their time. 


“The American Figure” 


At one New York art gallery there is now 
being held an exhibition of sculptures by 
R. Tait McKenzie, famous for his figures 
of American athletes. In another gallery is 
being shown Reuben Nakian’s heroic sized 
(eight-foot) presentment of “Babe” Ruth. 
McKensie is of the academic tradition. He 
stems from the old Greek sculptors who 
modelled the boxers and discus throwers of 
the ancient Olympic games. Nakian is a 
modernist, though some may say that his 
art has its foundation in an earlier epoch 
even than that of Athens. Both are ex- 
pressing American vitality according to their 
lights. 

Their example ought to be contagious. 


New York 


Heretofore the painters have monopolized 
the space before the judges’ stand with their 
interpnetations of “the American scene.” 
They Rave been welcomed in the art world’s 
They fe the foreign influence. But in 
athletics the sculptor may claim a field par- 
ticularly his own. The American is possessed 
of a distinctive body which the climate of 
the New World and the thoughts of the 
New World have, in the course of four cen- 
turies, moulded for him. To the native 
sculptor belongs “the American figure.” 


Which Are the Fads? 


From the nation’s metropolis comes an 
object lesson in the attitude of public of- 
ficials toward the country-wide effort of poli- 
ticians to “economize” by curtailing the 
teaching of cultural subjects such as art 
and music in the public schools. As told in 
a news article elsewhere in this issue, Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools in New York city, and his superior, 
Mayor LaGuardia, do not stand with those 
who would prune from the curriculum the 
things that add fullness and enjoyment to 
life. The mayor even goes so far as to 
advocate the setting up of a special high 
school for art and music, and the superin- 
tendent defends the so-called “fads and frills 
of education” and favors the inculcation of 
art appreciation. 

Dr. Campbell, in an address, pointedly 
asked his auditors if many of them “had 
had occasion recently to use algebra or plane 
geometry, and whether they would not have 
benefited more by giving the same time in 
school to the ‘finer things.” 

Putting Dr. Campbell's idea to the test, a 


Ave. [corner 


of 57th St.] 


NEW YORK 


member of the staff of this magazine, who 
found herself among a group of graduates 
of practically all the representative colleges 
of the United States, propounded the same 
question concerning algebra and plane geom- 
etry. With one exception, that of a research 
chemist, all asserted they had never found 
it necessary to have recourse to these sub- 
jects. When asked, “Would it not have 
been better if you had spent the time given 
in study of these subjects to a course in 
appreciation of art, music and literature?” 
they all readily agreed. 

Every community has influential men and 
women who, if they lent themselves to the 
fight against cultural spoliation, would un- 
doubtedly win that struggle. Cannot artists 
and art lovers enlist them in this cause? 


A Contrite Spirit 


“I sit for hours the third Sunday of each 
month in sackclath and ashes for my part 
in encouraging the French influence,’ wrote 
C. J. Bulliet, art critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, in reviewing the current Chicago art- 
ists’ annual. [Sze page 10.] 

This is not as it should be. Mr. Bulliet 
ought not be allowed to suffer alone and in 
silence. The third Sunday in February falls 
on the 18th. Readers of THe Art DIGEST 
who are sorry for Mr. Bulliet, or who would 
like to share his misery, like the friends of 
Job, should write to him and mark their 
letters, “Do not open until Sunday, Feb. 18.” 

Maybe some of the New York critics 
would like to extend words of sympathy 
and understanding. 

The address is: Mr. C. J. Bulliet, Art 
Critic, The Daily News, Chicago, IIl. 
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“Social Commentaries” Mark the Pennsylvania Academy’s Annual 


ai 


e" 
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“Winter Snow,’ by Harry Gottlieb. The Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal for Best Landscape in Exhibition. 


The first of the big national exhibitions of 
the year, the 129th annual of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, is being held until 
Feb. 25 in Philadelphia. More than 450 oil 
paintings are shown, and a generous assort- 
ment of sculpture. 

The critics had varying reactions. Dorothy 
Grafly of the Public Ledger found the exhibi- 
tion depressing because the economic depres- 
sion and its concomitant doldrums had made 
artistic expression too “drab.” Its evident 
authenticity in presenting the mental state of 
the present age led her to make it the subject 
of a social commentary. C. H. Bonte of the 
Inquirer complained of the lack of sensation, 
and asked from what source that element in 
future is going to come. He also missed a 
sense of humor, which he thought was a great 
pity, for art needed it. Edward Alden Jewell 
of the New York Times also had a complaint, 
because so many of the pieces had already been 
exhibited. “The importance of this annual 
salon as a national institution,” he said, “has 
steadily waned of late years because of the 
policy that admits so much significant work 
seen and appraised before.” He said that 
“scores of the pictures are fresh and not 
bereft, of charm,” but added that “a good 
many of them are simply terrible.” 

From all the critical comment it can be 
gathered that the exhibition is of interest to 
the sociologist as well as being calculated to 
engage the attention of the picture lover. 

All the prize winning works are herewith 
reproduced, following the custom of Tue Art 


Dicest- The critics almost completely ignored 
them, with the exception of Raphael Soyer’s 
“Gittel,” which was one of the “social com- 
mentaries,” and Joseph Hirsch’s “Masseur 
Tom,” which was declared to be a “tour de 
force.” 

“Whither—painting?” asked Dorothy Grafly 
after seeing the show, and added: “When 
the impressionists revolutionized technique their 
preoccupation was with light in relation to 
color. With Cézanne the objective shifted 
toward greater grasp of solidity and move- 
ment. Today we seem to be entering a period 
of indeterminate objectives, but with definite 
and often disturbing characteristics. 

“From the viewpoint of American art, the 
present annual exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture at the Pennsylvania Academy may 
be said to express more than any other single 
exhibition the force exerted by depression years 
on the creative viewpoint. Two aspects of 
this trend are unmistakable—the depressing 
range of pigments felt throughout the section 
devoted to painting; and the insistence upon 
two types of subject matter, the human being 
as affected by social conditions, and a world of 
material objects centering in the commercial 
and the industrial. 

“There are many who will come away from 
the annual feeling that art is in the doldrums. 
Something in the persistent muddiness of pig- 
ments sends the creeps up and down one’s 
spine. When seen here and there in some 
gay exhibition of bright colors, drab concep- 
tions merely tend to heighten the sense of 


buoyancy. When they are encountered, how- 
ever, through gallery after gallery, with more 
hopeful pigments few and far between, there 
is a mass pressure of effect that gives food 
for thought. 

“This curious impression cannot be placed 
altogether at the door of chance via the jury 
of selection. It strikes deeper into the warp 
and woof of the contemporary social. fabric. 
Were the artist as isolated from life as some 
consider him, he would still be painting the 
scintillating landscapes of a Monet. But even 
the predilection for landscape that swept well 
into the present century is evaporating. Crea- 
tive interest swerves from the setting to: the 
actors. 

“There is even a feeble revival of religious 
interest, but the tide of art thought is plunging 
over rapids in its headlong rush to project a 
minor-keyed émotional wail ranging from star- 
vation to debauchery. Never before in an 
Academy annual have there been so many 
pictures with social implication. Artists have 
taken their gaze from the stars and have 
transferred it to the grime where they find 
men and women struggling to exist. George 
Biddle presents the thought in his ‘Starva- 
tion,’ a double tiered composition with three 
dead in an earthly hole and three emaciated 
living grouped above the tragedy. A more 
definite double-deck contrast may be found in 
Estelle Thomas’ ‘1929-1930,’ with country-club 
jazz above and unemployed drabness below. 
The interest in such compositions lies less in 
their technique than in the fact that they 
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“The Bend in the Creek,” by Elizabeth F. Washington. 


The Mary Smith Prize ($100) 


for Best Painting by Philadelphia Woman Artist, 


are beginning to appear in increasing numbers. 
The scene may change but the Viewpoint is 
identical. Thus we find such 
‘Eviction,’ by A. L. Chanin, and a study of 
a similar sub by Jacq Zucker. 

“How differently similar ideas may be ex- 
pressed is well exemplified in a comparison of 
Maxwell B. Starr's ‘Man-Made Misery’ with 
Thomas Benton’s ‘Century of Progress’ The 
former composition, developed entirely in tones 
of drab yellowish brown, strikes, as does 
George Biddle’s ‘Starvation,’ at the theme of 
emaciation and wasteful death. A group of 
helpless human creatures strains forward in a 
diagonalized agony, the beaten quality in the 


compositions as 


“Masseur Tom,” by Joseph Hirsch. Walter 
Lippincott Prize ($300) for Best 
Figure in Oil by American. 


viewpoint striking one as peculiarly dangerous. 

“Thomas Benton is more complex and less 
direct. His thinking includes a kaleidoscope 
of objects and reactions which he endeavors, 
through highly Personal and mannered hand- 
ling of figures and forms, to bring together 
in composition. While Maxwell Starr drives 
his point home at a glance, Benton weaves 
in and out, demanding that the observer fol- 
low his movements. Though not less sincere, 
he is more involved, and more concerned with 
cruel ironies. Centering a lynching scene, he 
plays around and about it in the foreground 
various interpretations of workers and indus- 
trial activity. Yet, as in ‘Man-Made Misery,’ 
one is keenly aware of frustration and futility— 
of writhing activity that gets nowhere. 

“Much in the same vein is Paul Sample’s 
‘Celebration,’ in which carousing, drunken 
workers sprawl on a foreground hillock against 
grim terrifying furrowed hills of an industrial 
background. Perhaps it is an oil field making 
a strike. Perhaps it is some other enterprise. 
The interest lies not in the particular scene, 
but in its social implication. Even landscape 
itself is made to take on a cloak of hopeless- 
ness in Allen Tucker’s ‘The Dead Factory,’ 
while the futility of swarming humans is sug- 
gested in Paul Burlin’s street scene of myriad 
figures spewed over tenement steps and hang- 
ing from windows. 

“Passing from compositions definitely fired 
at the depression target, one comes to the more 
subtle and more numerous studies that, while 
not pointedly social, picture the human being 
in contemporary environment. Raphael Soyer 
in ‘Gittel’ or in ‘The Subway’ thinks with a 
mind that, consciously or unconsciously, de- 
velops its pictures in terms of sensitive drab- 
ness. His creatures people a world that has 
little sunshine and little happiness. They are 
rather delicate, questioning souls, not always 
of the best society. ‘Gittel’ js the essence of 
piquant feminine undernourishment, a frail, 
drab little thing in genteel rags. She is also 
one of the haunting canvases, diabolically well 
painted. 

“In contrast one may turn to John Carroll’s 
‘Ballet Girl,’ another Ciabolically clever bit 
of emotional presentation—with all the entice- 
ment of delicate degeneracy. These two can- 
vases—the Soyer and Carroll—are of the warp 


“Fruit on Table,” by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. Temple 


Fund and Medal for Best Oil Painting. 


and woof of current art fabric.” She concluded: 

“Perhaps because of the stronger social trend 
of art these days, formal portraits in the ex- 
hibition are not only in the minority but dis- 
tinctly unarresting.” 

Mr. Bonte in the Inquirer said: “It was not 
so very long ago, as time is reckoned in the 
history of painting, that annual exhibits at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, could be relied upon 
to furnish a sensation each season. Modernism, 
as popularly conceived, though the cognoscenti 
have since learned how very old much of 
modernism is, was just coming to the fore 
and those working in that presumably new 


Fraser, Miniaturist 


A collection of more than 200 miniatures 


by Charles Fraser, miniaturist of the post- 
Revolutionary period, is being shown at the 
Gibbes Art Gallery in Charleston, S. C., until 
Feb. 26, by the Carolina Art Association. This 
is the first comprehensive exhibition of Fraser’s 
work to be held since 1857, when the “Fraser 
Gallery” listed 313 miniatures. 

Born in Charleston in 1782, Charles Fraser 
practised law from 1807 to 1818, when he be- 
gan to paint miniatures professionally. Unlike 
his fellow miniaturists Malbone, Washington 
Allston and Thomas Sully, Fraser never went 
to Europe and his style remained strongly 
individual. When in Boston in 1824, Fraser 
showed his self-portrait to Gilbert Stuart and 
wrote the following account of the visit to his 
sister: “I showed him my picture and he 
appeared delighted with it. Indeed. he said 
that he scarcely or never has seen a head on 
ivory which he preferred to it.” 

Fraser was born just after the Revolutionary 
War and died at the opening of the Civil War, 
making his life a span of a definite period be- 
tween two great wars. This artistic record 
of a half century becomes also an historical 
page, since Fraser painted the men and wo- 
men of the period in a steady progression. He 
portrayed the men of the Revolution in their 
declining years, the men of the days when the 
War of 1812 was the important question, those 
who fought in the War with Mexico, and those 
who were girding themselves for the inevitable 
war between the States. 
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“Mother and Child,” by Concetta Scaravaglione. George 
E. Widener Memorial Gold Medal. 


fashion provided the thrills and the humor. 
The whole city, or, perhaps one should say, that 
portion of it which gave more or less serious 
thought to Academy annuals, laughed over 
‘the woman in the tin shirtwaist,’ ‘the cow 
with the crooked head,’ and so forth, the wits 
of the day cudgeling their brains to devise 
merry descriptive titles for those pictures about 
which groups gathered to laugh loudly and 
occasionally to jeer. Those were the good 
old days in local art, and the situation was 
by no means confined to this city. 
“Nowadays there are no sensations of this 


Year of Progress 


The reports for the year 1933 of both the 
president and director of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts were interesting and encouraging, 
demonstrating that museums even on curtailed 
budgets are extremely important in their serv- 
ice to the community. 

The total attendance for 1933 was 389,105, 
an increase of 30,000 over 1932 which in itself 
was an increase over 1931. The income of 
the museum, however, was reduced by $37,- 
514.77. Through various economies the ex- 
penses were reduced in 1933 by $49,380.51. 

Nevertheless, the Boston museum has under- 
taken two major enterprises. One, now under 
way, is the remodelling of the Renaissance 
court into seven exhibition galleries for tem- 
porary shows, and the other is the final per- 
fecting of plans for an expedition to Persia, 
to excavate on the site of Ray (Rhages). 

The resources, which were carefully con- 
served, were used mainly for the purchase of 
important objects. Among those acquired was 
a Chinese scroll painting, “Five-Colored Par- 
rakeet,” with an accompanying poem by the 
great Chinese painter and calligrapher, Em- 
peror Hui Tsung (1082-1135). It is considered 
the most representative example among the 
very limited number of genuine works of the 
Emperor and bears his signature and _ sign 
manual. “The Virgin and Child” by Andrea 


Mantegna, to be reproduced in the March Ist 
issue, was also a major addition to the painting 
collection. 

The activities of the Division of Instruction 
were expanded beyond those of former years 
to serve a public with leisure enforced by in- 
dustrial conditions. 


sort at the annuals. Everything is accepted 
matter-of-factly and there is little laughter, 
which is a great pity, for art needs a generous 
infusion of it. The so-called modernists or 
contemporary artists, as they prefer to be called, 
are taken with entire seriousness, as many of 
them deserve to be, since they have fought so 
valiantly for their cause and principles. At 
the same time, these annuals need a sensa- 
tion. What as yet unnamed school of art 
will provide it? Or is it already present in 
the various ‘social commentaries’? Technicians 
among beholders may indeed discover a latent 
sensation in the ‘way’ pictures are painted, 
but to the lay eye, that sensation remains 
hidden and only surface beauty strikes through 
to the soul. Which is perhaps as it should 
be. 

“Factors which will almost at once strike 
the thoughtful onlooker are the generous use 
of the Negro as a theme in native art; the 
appearance of the story picture as a commen- 
tary upon present dreary social conditions; 
the passing of the distinctly ‘official’ portrait, 
and the number of contributors to the ex- 
hibition who bear names implying a foreign 
origin.” 

Of the sculpture, Miss Grafly wrote: “A 
wave of seriousness seems to be sweeping the 
sculpture arena. Not one smirking baby foun- 
tain is to be found in the large assortment of 
compositions that spill out of the rotunda and 
its transepts into the picture galleries. It is 
not so much that the present exhibition offers 
work of outstanding merit. As a matter of 
fact, while its general level is, perhaps, higher 
than for painting, its salient features are@ten- 
dencies rather than individual contributions. 
Most marked of these-is an earnest desire to 
return to the basically sculpturesque in form; 
to the simplicity and strength that comes from 
hewn stone or wood. Bronze, favored as a me- 
dium through a long period of years, is begin- 
ning to lose its grip, and with it are going 
baroque sprawlings of forms and decentraliza- 
tion of design. Sculptors are burning incense 
to a new-old god of austere simplicity stripped 
almost bare of ornament. 

“When carried to an extreme this rediscov- 
ered interest yields such a study in crude 
weights as Saul Baizerman’s ‘Longshoremen,’ 
a rough-hewn figure suggestion with emphasis 
upon the burden, the bent torso and the heavy 
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“Pueblo Indian Mother and Child,” by Hilda K. Lascari. James E. McClees 


Prize for Best Composition in Sculpture by American. 





legs. When expressed subtly with well-digested 
background of delicate form knowledge it 
reaches its zenith in such a figure as Harry 
Rosin’s ‘Tehira,’ the study of a Tahitian 
maiden. From the standpoint of firm con- 
struction plus sensitive feeling ‘Tehira’ is, per- 
haps, the most satisfying single feature in the 
exhibition. 

“William Zorach, foremost among American 
sculptors devoted to simplicity, while less sen- 
sitive in the modeling of his forms than Rosin, 
possesses a stalwart directness which, when 
coupled with tenderness, as in ‘Affection,’ the 
stone carving of a small boy and a dog, touches 
high mastery.” 





“Gittel,”’ by Raphael Soyer. Carol H. Beck 
Gold Medal for Best Portrait in Oil. 
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Rousseau’s Jungle Masterpiece, “Le Reve,” Bought by an American 





Henri Rousseau’s huge canvas, “Le Réve,” 
recently shown at the Knoedler Galleries in the 
exhibition of paintings from the Ambroise Vol- 
lard Collection, has been acquired by a young 
New York collector. Measuring 118 by 81 
inches, it was painted in 1910, the year of 
Rousseau’s death, and is considered the most 
important example of the artist’s work in this 
country, if not his supreme masterpiece. It 
is done in his usual “primitive” manner, and 
shows a nude reclining on a reddish sofa in the 
midst of a jungle. A native is seen playing 


LaGuardia and Art 


Persons familiar with Mayor LaGuardia’s 
ideas on education know that he has a definite 
point of view on the subject of art education. 
This attitude was explained by Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent of schools in New 
York, in a speech at the Woman’s City Club. 

Dr. Campbell as quoted in the New York 
Times said that the mayor had asked him to 
start a “high school of art” but that the project 
was to be delayed until the city was in a bet- 
ter financial condition. The mayor sees no 
reason “why the city should waste money on 
giving art and music lessons once a week to 
all students, a method which he regards as 
wasting the time of those not interested and 
of no real value to those showing promise.” 
Instead, he believes that classes should be set 
up in a separate high school with the students 
drafted from the regular high schools and the 
teachers similarly recruited. After the sep- 
arate high school has been set up, the develop- 
ment of that institution into a conservatory 
under municipal control would be the next 
step. 

Dr. Campbell defended the “fads and frills 
of education” and said that art and an ap- 
preciation of beauty are no longer considered 
“sissy” and that football players are often the 
best “appreciators.” The schools no longer 


“Le Réve.’ 


ie Paintgng by Henri Rousseau. 


on his pipe, and in the jungle thicket are an 
elephant, a tiger, monkeys, parrots and other 
animals. 

The heroic size of this canvas may come as 
a surprise to those familiar with Rousseau’s 
characteristic scenes, which the neighbors were 
called in to view over a jug of mulled wine. 
He “journeyed” into exotic lands with a surety 
which is belied by his biography. Whether 
he did go to the jungle regions, as some of his 
commentators affirm, is not at all definitely 
established. But his fancy, as borne out by this 
attempt to make artists of all students, he 
said, but seek to insure “that all the graduates 
will have at least some appreciation of art.” 

Discussing the teaching of the “finer things” 
as a help to the use of the new leisure, Dr. 
Campbell asked his listeners if many of them 
“had had occasion recently to use algebra or 
plane geometry, and whether they would not 
have benefited more by giving the same time 
in school to the ‘finer things’.” 


A Wily Oriental Question 


Erach A. Bhiwandiwala, called by European 
critics the “Orpen of India,” is visiting Amer- 
ica n an art scholarship for the purpose of 
studying at first hand the great American mu- 
seums and collections. His biggest surprise, 
after a day spent in New York galleries, was 
to hear John Singer Sargent referred to as an 
“American painter.” He wants to know why. 

Formerly a bank official in India, Bhiwandi- 
wala showed such artistic talent that the Tata 
family, the great Parsee industrialists, enrolled 
him to study art in London at Heatherley’s. 
Quickly learning the Western technique of 
painting, he has executed many portrait com- 
missions from the English nobility. He plans 
to make Seattle his last stop in the United 
States, sailing there for China, where he will 
study Oriental art on the invitation of the 
president of the Chinese Art Society. 


painting, was capable of carrying him into any 
country, real or imaginary. 

“Le Réve,” was purchased by Vollard di- 
rectly from Rousseau, during the artist’s life- 
time. It was the largest picture in the col- 
lection and one which Vollard thought could 
be sent to America from Paris without any 
danger of being sold, there being few places 
where so large a canvas could be hung. It 
compares in size with the great decorations by 
Tiepolo and Tintoretto in the Venetian palaces. 

But Vollard was—disappointed? 


Disillusioned at 82. 


John Collier, “Grand Old Man” of British 
art, recently celebrated his 82nd birthday in 
his wheel chair at Hampstead, England. He 
is still painting, making a series of miniature 
replicas of his most important pictures, which 
he expects to show soon. Sixty are already 
finished. 

If he had his life to live over, he confided 
to a reporter of the London Sunday Times, 
he would be a scientist, for he rates anaes- 
thetics above aesthetics. “Of what advantage 
to the world is modern art? I can see none. 
Modern art seems to be a decaying thing. 
The future is with the sciences.” This state- 
ment of disillusion comes from a man who 
has painted about 500 portraits. 

“T have been both happy and lucky,” he 
continued. “The two most important things 
in a man’s life are his choice of a career and 
his marriage. I never regretted taking up art, 
although my father wanted me to enter the 
diplomatic service. In both my marriages, first 
to the daughter of the late Thomas Henry 
Huxley and, after her death, to her sister, I 
was very fortunate.” 

The Huxley connection has had a great in- 
fluence on Mr. Collier. It brought him in 
close connection with many famous scientists 
notably with Darwin. Best, in his judgment, 
are his portraits of Darwin and Huxley. 
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Florida Prudes 


A furious battle for “morality” broke out 
recently in Orlando, Fla.; and caused the re- 
moval of several nude studies from Elsie 
Cowan’s exhibition in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building» The conflict was chiefly be- 
tween the W. C. T. U. and the Rev. Morris 
Butler Book on one side and the Orlando Art 
Association, which sponsored the exhibition, on 
the other. However, business men and others 
joined in the fray. 

Miss Cowan, a graduate of the Chouinard 
School of Art in Los Angeles, and only 21, 
was “spoken to” by the moralists. “They told 
me I was a young woman without shame,” 
she said. “I do not agree with that statement, 
and I do not think the paintings obscene. I 
have always believed that the question of im- 
morality in art, particularly in the painting 
of the body, is altogether one of mental atti- 
tude. They expressed amazement that a cul- 
tured young woman would paint things like 
that. I have painted for four years and most 
of my training was in painting from life. 

“The ladies quoted the Bible to me during 
the time of voicing their objections,” Miss 
Cowan continued. “They referred to the book 
of Genesis and said that when Adam and Eve 
discovered they were naked, God clothed them.” 

The success of the exhibition was not 
damaged. During the discussion and before 
Miss Cowan was ordered to remove the evil 
influences, two out of the three nudes which 
caused the excitement were sold. A lot of fun 
was had by one of the writers on the Orlando 
Reporter-Star, for he gleefully penned: 

“Oh, little picture on the wall, 

Ain’t you got no clothes at all? 
Ain’t you got no shimmie shirt, 

Ain’t you got no petty skirt, 

Ain’t you got no silk brassiere 

Or cloak to hide you where it’s bare, 
Ain’t you got no shoes or hose, 

Or hanky for to blow’ your nose, 
Ain’t you, little girl?” 


Hagerstown Gets a Meunier 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Singer, Jr., the 
donors of the Washington County Museum, 
Hagerstown, Md., have added to the museum’s 
collection of sculpture a bronze, “Le De- 
bardeur” (The Dockman), by Constantin 
Meunier, famous Belgian. 

Meunier, after studying at the Brussels 
Academy, forsook sculpture for painting, but 
in 1885, at the age of 54, he returned again 
to his earlier medium. Toilers became his 
main theme. “Le Debardeur” is one of the 
figures of a group sculpture, “Monument de 
Travail” which Meunier was commissioned to 
make. The museum’s bronze is an original 
cast about 20 inches high of the example in 
Brussels. 


New England Lyrics 

J. Eliot Enneking’s paintings of New Eng- 
land landscape and picturesque little harbors 
are being exhibited on the walls of the Twenti- 
eth Century Club, Boston, until March 1. 
These galleries are also planning a memoriai 
exhibition of landscapes by the late John J. 
Enneking, the artist’s distinguished father, to 
be held in 1935. 

The critic of the Boston Post said of Mr. 
Enneking’s paintings: “For the admirer of 
natwre at her loveliest this exhibition is full 
of charm and happiness. No problems of to- 
day arise to influence this painter’s brush; he 
is quite content, it seems, to record on canvas 
the peaceful beauty of New England. A clear 
note of lyric poetry runs through them all.” 
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Discerns “Radiant Sanity” in Warshawsky 


“A Breton Farmer,” by Abel G. Warshawsky. 


Abel Warshawsky, American artist, who 
makes his home in Cleveland but spends more 
of his time in France, is exhibiting recent 
paintings at the Newhouse Galleries, New York, 
until Feb. 24. New Yorkers are being af- 
forded an opportunity to study the growth of 
this artist in the last four years, since there 
has been that lapse of time since his last ex- 
hibit in the city. 

Mr. Warshawsky displays versatility in the 
forty canvases on view, which range from por- 
traits of Breton peasants, Paris streets in rain 
and snow and French pig markets to Medi- 
terranean subjects and still life studies. 

Benjamin De Casseres in his foreword to the 
catalogue wrote in a welkin-ringing vein: “The 
outstanding characteristic of the work of Abel 
G. Warshawsky is radiant sanity. What I dis- 
cover next in the paintings of this superb 
American artist are strength, a master crafts- 


Syracuse Honors Founder 
The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts marked 
the centenary of the birth of George Fisk 
Comfort, founder of the museum and of the 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
with a reception on Sunday evening, Feb. 11. 
The Metropolitan Museum, of which Mr. 
Comfort was an organizing founder, also par- 
ticipated. 
The honor guests included Ralph Manning 
Comfort and Robert Strong Woodward. 





manship and the genius of piercing to the 
core—the dynamic not the metaphysical core 
—of the universe in which he so joyously lives. 
. . . For vividness, color, subtle uses of light, 
and, above all, perfect balance in composition 
I know of no painter today who is his mas- 
ere os 

“T salute Abel G. Warshawsky also because 
he has had the courage to turn his back on 
the stupidities of what is called ‘ultra-modern- 
ism’ but which is, in reality, sterility and im- 
becility on parade. 

“The wine of Warshawsky’s rich coloring 
induces in me a feeling of reeling, Dionysian 
intoxication—an effect I have not experienced 
with the.same force since the memorable day 
when I first discovered Renoir.” 

France has recognized Warshawsky’s art by 
putting examples of it in the Luxembourg and 
decorating him with the Legion of Honor. 


Cumberland Valley Annual 


The second annual exhibition of Cumberland 
Valley artists is being held at the Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, 
Md.. until Feb. 28. 

This is a no-jury show which has been lim- 
ited to residents of the Cumberland Valley 
each of whom has been allowed to enter two 
works. More than 59 artists are represented 
by sculpture, oils, water colors, pastels, prints 
and drawings. 
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Glazed Marble Bust Wins First Prize at Chicago Artists’ Annual 


“Nude,” by John Stephan. Chicago Woman’s Club Prize, 
38th Chicago Artists Annual. 


The 38th annual exhibition of work by Chi- 
cago artists is now being held at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. Prizes, aggregating $2,500 
were distributed am ng the local painters and 
sculptors. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal 
and $750 prize went to Peterpaul Ott for his 
white glazed bust of “The Dancer, Harald 
Kreutzberg.” A striking work, it represents 
the dancer with a highly polished head—Mr. 
Kreutzberg shaves his head as one means of 
giving individuality to his dancing. As the 
bust is all in white, with a surface burnished 
like porcelain, the reflection of light on” the 
smooth surfaces is most arresting. Mr. Ott 
is a comparatively young artist. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower prize of 
$300 was awarded to Charles W. Dahlgreen for 
his still life, “Breakfast Table.’ Mr. Dahlgreen 
is known best for his landscapes of the Great 
Smoky Mountains, and the Ozarks, painted in 
the warm reds and scarlets of Autumn. 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath prize of $200, open 
to an artist who had not exhibited for more 
than five years, was won by Aaron Bohrod 
for the oil painting, “Coal Yards.” It is a 
modern handling of an intricate railroad cross- 
ing in which black and white crossing-gates, 
steel cranes, storage bins, switchman’s tower, 
old shacks and tracks mingle. 

V. M. S. Hannell was awarded the Harry 
A. Frank prize of $150, annually, given for 
a figure composition, for his “Bouquet,” a 
picture of a girl holding flowers. It is in the 
modernistic approach, which distinguishes the 
whole exhibition. 

Laura Slobe’s painting of “Black Sabbath” 
was honored with the Clyde M. Carr land- 
scape prize of $100. It is characterized by 
the stark nakedness of the scene. The church 
in the middle-ground, toward which no wor- 
shippers’ footsteps are bent; the garish, white 
clouds with their almost sinister reflections in 
the water, the leafless trees, all bear the im- 
press of a bleak, cheerless day. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club prize of $100, 
awarded to a young artist for a painting or 
sculpture, went to John Stephan for his oil, 
“Nude.” This young artist has a technique 








wholly different from any other in the show. 
Evidently he uses his palette knife to lay on 
the color, which is put on in waves suggest- 
ing the vibrations of objects. 

The Chicago Woman’s Aid prize of $100 
went to Elise Donaldson for her canvas en- 
titled “Walgreen’s,” a scena in a hurry-up 
drug store. Detail is lacking, but the atmos- 
phere of the place has been caught and held. 

Robert J. Wolff was awarded the Municipal 
Art League prize for portraiture with the head 
of a young woman, “Marguerite.” It is a 
plaster head, finished in terra cotta. 

The Robert Rice Jenkins Memorial prize of 
$50 went to A. Kenneth Ness for the painting, 
“Shipwreck in the Morning.” 

The winners of two prizes remain to be 
designated. The gold medal of the Associa- 
tion of Painters and Sculptors for the most 
meritorious work by a member of the associa- 
tion will be awarded by a general vote of the 
members during the exhibition. The Munici- 
pal Art League prize of $200 will go to the 
artist receiving the greatest number of post 
card ballots during the exhibition. 

Four museum directors from four large Amer- 
ican institutions and a Chicago architect met 
and selected from the 1,700 entries the 250 
works which constitute the exhibition. The 
jurors—Roland J. McKinney, director. Balti- 
more Museum; Thomas E. Tallmadge. archi- 
tect; Wilbur D. Peat, director. John Herron 
Art Institute; Francis Henry Taylor. director, 
Worcester Art Museum; and Gordon B. Wash- 
burn, director, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo— 
probably now realize that appreciation for such 
worthy service is usually conspicuous by its 
absence. ; 

Their heroic labors completed, they are now 
receiving the lay and prcfessional reactions to 
their judgment, and critical comment is de- 
cidedly adverse. Even C. J. Bulliet, of the 
Chicago Daily News, known among his con- 
temporaries for his progressive attitude, has 
few good words for the exhibition. 

“Tt’s like bean soup with an occasional 
bean, or clam chowder with an occasional 
clam,” he writes. “Maybe there weren’t many 
beans or many clams in the array of 1,700 
canvases from which the jury selected 250. 


“The Dancer, 








Harald Kreutzberg,” by Peterpaul Ott. 
The Logan Medal and $750 Prize. 


But if they’re all in this soup, then indeed is 
Chicago an arid bean patch and a sparse clam 
bed. 

“There is a report that might well grow into 
a legend that the jury hunted for ‘American’ 
pictures in the piles submitted, doing their 
best to eliminate the ‘French influence’ that 
has grown as luxuriant of late as the 1893 
‘old hat’ style was up to half a dozen years 
ago. (I myself sit for kcurs the third Sunday 
of each month in sackcloth and ashes for my 
part in encouraging the French influence.) 

“If they really made such a search, there 
isn’t much evidence of it in the show. ... 

“There are serious and successful attempts 
to paint the ‘American scene’ through American 
eyes unassisted by spectacles of French manu- 
facture. But the show is not prolific of such. 
In the main the ‘influences’ are rampant.” 

Evelyn Marie Stuart, with conservative lean- 
ings in her criticism, was quite bitter in her 
denunciation of the prevailing “modern” aspects 
of the exhibition: “A jury of art museum 
directors, all unaware of who was who locally, 
and inspired by a great desire to put on a 
‘modern’ show, unwittingly excluded from the 
exhibition practically every painter of repute 
who had been earning a living at art for ten 
years or more, even including some of the big 
moderns themselves. At the same time they 
accepted and hung works of -some 17 to 40 stu- 
dents,—according to varying statistics,—some 
of them only just beginning to paint and not 
a few with less than a year’s training. It 
therefore seems apparent that training and ex- 
perience are not essential to the production of 
the kind of art that succeeds with juries of 
museum directors: hence that amateurism and 
modernism are so closely allied as to be easily 
mistaken one for the other. 

“The most pathetic phase of the whole situ- 
ation is the effect such tactics have upon sin- 
cere painters. Of the few well-known and 
competent artists who made the exhibition, 
several admit among friends and intimates to 
having deliberately ‘painted down’ to thé ac- 
ceptable level. Many good technicians are 
wondering if it is worth while to prostitute 
their art for the next exhibition with false 
perspectives, assumed crudities and propa- 
ganda appeal.” 
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“6 es 99 
In My Opinion— 
How deeply Frederick Schaible’s article 
on “The Layman” in the Jan. 1 issue of 
Tre Art Dicest has stirred the thoughts 
of artists and laymen alike is shown by the 
response it has received. The replies, pro 
and con, contain valuable points which may 
assist in closing the tragic breach between 
creator and consumer. A few excerpts from 
the most important letters follow. Brunel 
Frederick of New Hartford, Conn., taking 
the side of the layman, is of the opinion 
that the art world is suffering from a chronic 
case of “beam-in-the-eyeitis.” Mr. Frederick : 
Artists too generally are deluded in the be- 
lief that art and artist are of some importance 
in Mr. Layman’s world. They think the lay- 
man should buy paintings, either to encourage 
art, to support artists, to educate the layman’s 
family in art, or simply to acquire culture, 
nicely stretched and framed at about $500 an 
eyeful. This ego-blind attitude is keeping art- 
ists from the profit and shock of seeing them- 

selves as the layman sees them. 

Let us look this question square in the 
muzzle and find out what it’s loaded with. 

To start fairly, we should note the fact 
that there is a high-pressure system which 
does sell pictures—but only for a small per- 
centage of artists, and to a limited and ex- 
clusive public. It is, however, to the artists 
outside this system, the great unadvertised 
majority, that our question points; and to the 
flat-dwellers and semi-detached, who know 
little or nothing about art dealers and their 
dealings, but who do “know what they like.” 

First let us ask: When artists have money, 
what do they spend it for? Don’t they buy 
the same things the layman prefers—amuse- 


ment, comfort, radios, cars, movie tickets, 
liquor, clothes and rent receipts. And no pic- 
tures by other artists, even though they are 
supposed to appreciate art! Why criticize the 
layman for doing likewise? How about de- 
beaming our eyes on that point? 

The next question is: Why do we paint at 
all—because genius compels or because we think 
that being an artist gives romantic freedom 
from the necessity of sitting behind a desk or 
driving a mule? If it’s the romantic racket 
that is the big idea, then we should work the 
racket to the limit, let ideals fall where they 
will—paint “stunning” things that will black- 
jack the prizes out of the juries, make the 
professional art verbalists bleed at the mouth, 
and send our names‘crashing into the maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

On the other hand, if we are painting be- 
cause we love it—trying to be sincere, creating 
things we ourselves really like—then we have 
the choice, either to wait for appreciative buy- 
ers to come and boil our pot, or start hustling 
for kindling of some sort to make it boil the 
sooner. % 

No artist need be ashamed to say: “I can’t 
peddle my ideals. I can’t paint down to the 
taste of the uninitiate. I won’t paint pot- 
boilers.” 

In that case let him shut Mammon entirely 
out of his studio and boil his pot by driving 
a truck or raising chickens. “To Boil or Not 
to Boil,” that is the question!—whether it be 
nobler in the end to suffer the stings and 
hungers of courageous sincerity; or tickle the 
taste of the Tribe of Laymen, and by con- 
forming, sell them. ; 

Between these extremes there is the middle 
course that leads to some practical means of 
keeping the art-pot boiling on its own fire— 
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by painting enough pot-boilers to meet neces- 
sities without letting ideals steam off. 

Once having decided that we are going to 
learn to paint what the layman likes, there are 
certain errors we must renounce—illusions fos- 
tered and manufactured by the false prophets 
who specialize in artful art articles. 

No matter how cleverly we may paint the 
nude turnip, the unwashed female, the so- 
ciological cartoon, we cannot hope to fool 
any but the dumbest of the laymen—those 
who form their taste on the smart say-so of 
the more hysterical art writers and the dealers 
who hunt with hue and cry. If we know 
anything at all about the likes of the man 
who knows what he likes, why do we paint 
so many landscapes devoid of human interest, 
so many still-lifes of studio “props” that have 
no possible interest except for the painter him- 
self and those who know that he is working 
out some thematic development of form and 
color. The layman sees only the subject, and 
appreciates but little of the rest: when he does 
more, he is layman no longer. 

The layman, despite the dictums of the art 
mentors, likes pictures that have human in- 
terest, even sto the telling of a story. Chinese 
artists knew. this, even when Confucius was 
in kindergarten, and never omitted at least a 
bit of human warmth. We are too young and 
cocky to know anything so right and so satis- 
fying. The layman is also sentimental. We, 
in the know, may ridicule him for it; but not 
if we want him to buy our pictures. 

Significance is another artist’s pet that keeps 
the layman away. Mr. Layman doesn’t buy 
significance in anything. He spends his money 
for charm and amusement. It is extremely 
doubtful, anyway, whether “significance” has 


[Continued on page 20] 
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Common Life Is Absorbing to Olin Dows 





“Gossiping Fish Wives,” by Olin Dows. 


Olin Dows is holding his first one-man show 
in Néw York at the Ferargil Galleries, until 
Feb. 28. The artist is especially interested in 
mural work, and his groups of oils, water col- 
ors, screens and wood blocks, revealing his 
decorative quality and the vividness of his 
colors, proclaim this preference. Even in his 
smaller sketches there is evidence of a feeling 
for greater expansion. 

Originally coming from Washington, D. C., 
Dows has traveled through Europe and Mexico 
collecting material from the various fish mar- 
kets and gathering places along seaboards and 
canals. The fish market to him is a most 
absorbing place, pulsating with life and afford- 
ing amusing incidents. His method is to catch 
the native women in natural poses as they 
meet and chat in an unconcerned manner. The 
painting herewith reproduced was painted in 
Hamburg with German fish wives as subjects. 

Like so many younger American artists, 
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Olin Dows finds Mexico full of engrossing ma- 
terial. There are distinctive patterns in Mex- 
ican market places, and in such towns as Taxco 
and Cuernavaca he has pictured the inhabitants 
selling straw mats and other native wares, or 
just strolling and talking. He found Taxco 
so untouched and unhurried in its natural 
charm and pace that it’ seemed as though the 
natives had been trained to take life grace- 
fully and gallantly and to meet death with 
the same amount of reserved hauteur and un- 
afraid aloofness. 


A Palace for Courtauld’s Art 
Stephen Courtauld, noted English art collec- 
tor, plans to rebuild and restore the old Palace 
of Eltham near Blackheath, England. Ac- 


cording to the Museum News, he has leased 
the palace from the Crown for 99 years and, 
when the alterations are completed, will use 
it for housing his great art collection. 





















Houston Annual 


The predominance of portraits and. literary 
paintings, such as Negro baptism and revival 
scenes, and an increased interest in sculpture 
were noted in the tenth annual exhibition in 
January of works by Houston artists, which 
marked the tenth anniversary of the Museum 
of Fine Arts there. The works far outnum- 
bered those of any previous showing by Hous- 
ton artists, with 278 examples of painting and 
sculpture by 81 artists. 

Despite the sudden growth, which is ac- 
counted for by the fact that thirty of the 
exhibitors were newcomers, the standard of 
the show was deemed higher by local critics 
and connoisseurs. The new exhibitors included 
several artists who had just come to Houston, 
and some youngsters who have just attained 
their “majority,” as well as some “oldsters” 
who have turned to painting and sculpture 

For the first time the Museum Purchase 
Prize of $200, the only cash award, was given 
this year to sculpture—companion pieces in 
wood, “Orpheus” and “Eurydice,” by Mabel 
Fairfax Karl. Honorable mentions were 
awarded to Carden Bailey, Helen Cruikshank 
Davis, George Fulton, Bertha L. Hellman, 
Eugenia Howard Hunt, Robert Joy and Olivia 
Brown Morrison. Taken as a group, the hon- 
ored artists have an average age of 25 years, 
a fact which is regarded as significant. The 
jury of selection and award was composed of 
Kathleen Blackshear, Edward M. Schiwetz and 
Ruth Pershing Uhler. 

The Houston Post says of Miss Karl’s prize 
carvings: “In the prize-winning figures it is 
difficult to say which is better expressed, the 
spirit of the two lost souls seeking the light 
again or the spirit of the wood from which 
they were carved. Certainly the wood seems 
to have come to life in these sculptures. It 
swings into music of dignified cadences in the 
figures of Orpheus, while in the figure of 
Eurydice the wood seems almost to have been 
its own sculptor, so easily does it flow into 
the form of the woman and the tree on which 
she leans, never losing its solidity, its integral 

” 
mass. 


Alliance Buys Paintings 

Six paintings have just been purchased for 
the permanent collection of the Circulating 
Picture Club of the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
making 27 paintings bought by the Club during 
the past three years from the Memorial Fund 
of Christine Wetherill Stevenson, founder of 
the Alliance. Four of the artists are Phila- 
delphians and two are from New York. George 
Pearse Ennis is represented with “Smuggler’s 
Cove” and Wilson H. Irvine with “Charleston 
Walls.” Those from Philadelphia are Stella 
Drabkin, Sue May Gill, M. Giovanni and 
Marian Jane Turner. 

Represented in the 1933-34 collection are 
F. C. Frieseke, John F. Folinsbee, Arthur B. 
Davies, Hayley Lever, Gustav Cimiotti, John 
E. Costigan, John R. Grabach, Fred Wagner, 
Paul Gill, Yarnall Abbott, Bernard Badura, 
Gertrude Hershey, W. Lester Stevens and 
Frank Swartzlander. 

















Still Life and Landscapes 
by the noted Dutch Artist 
JACOB DOOYEWAARD 
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Notable Acquisitions, Record Attendance, Mark Year in Toledo 


The year 1933 was notable in the history 
of the Toledo Museum of Art in all phases 
of its multiple activities—attendance, wealth 
of accessions and the completion of its mag- 
nificent new building. The attendance figures 
speak eloquently of the amazing development 
of this institution. Probably for the first time 
in a large city, an art museum had an atten- 
dance greater than the total population of the 
city. The 346,247 visits which were made to 
the museum in 1933 equal 128 percent of the 
estimated population of Toledo. This is about 
84,000 more than the number recorded in 1932 
and is 200,000 more than in 1926, the first 
year that the completed center unit of the 
building was opened. 

The permanent collections constitute the 
principal force that draws people to a museum, 
and they are the basis of practically all the 
educational work. The 1933 Toledo accessions 
are worthy of the fine collections which they 
join. A few of the high lights, some of which 
will be reproduced in Tue Arr Dicest from 
time to time, follow: two great Renaissance 
sculptures—“Giovanna Degli Albizzi” by Desi- 
derio da Settignano (1428-1464), and “Ma- 
donna and Child” by Antonio Rossellino (1427- 
1478) both purchased from the fund left by 
Edward Drummond Libbey; a fifteenth cen- 
tury French sculpture of Joseph of Arimathea, 
a gift of Lucien J. Demotte; a bust of the 
Duchess of Hamilton by Jacob Epstein, a gift 
of Stevenson Scott in memory of Henry Rein- 
hardt; and “Wings” by Carl Milles, a gift 
of Mary Willett Dunlap. 

Among the outstanding painting acquisitions 
are Thomas Gainsborough’s “The Market Cart 
with Figures,” a gift of Arthur J. Secor; “The 
Green Jardiniere” by Auguste Renoir, pur- 
chased from the Edward Drummond Libbey 
fund; “Portrait of a Man” by Philippe de 
Champaigne, a gift of Felix Wildenstein; Sir 
William Orpen’s “Portrait of Adelbert L. 
Spitzer,” a bequest of A. L. Spitzer. Also of 
great importance is a sixteenth century stained 
glass window, “The Assumption of the Virgin,” 
another purchase from the Libbey fund; an 
Arabic mosque lamp of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, purchased through the generosity of M. 
Parish-Watson; and an early American table 
once owned by Dolly Madison, a gift of Mrs. 
Arthur J. Secor. 

The print department was particularly 
blessed. Mrs. S. C. Waldbridge presented the 
museum with a superb collection of prints and 
autographs. They include lithographs by Bel- 
lows, etchings by Blampied, Bone, Briscoe, Bu- 
hot, Cameron, Haden, McBey, Meryon, Pen- 
nell, Turner and Whistler, and a pencil drawing 
by William Blake. 

Reproduced herewith is “The Green Jardi- 
niere” by Renoir, purchased through the Du- 
rand-Ruel Galleries, fountain head of Impres- 
sionist treasures in America. This canvas was 
painted in 1882, the same period which pro- 
duced “The Luncheon of the Boating Party” 
now in the Phillips Memorial Gallery, and 
other masterpieces. It is a representative work 
by Renoir, with all the rich and brilliant color 
for which he is famed. Especially notable is 
the pearly flesh tint and the vivid greens of 
many shades. 

The Settignano portrait of “Giovanna Degli 
Albizzi,” reproduced on the cover of this is- 
sue, is an important work by one of the out- 
standing Florentine sculptors of the fifteenth 
century. One of Donatello’s most gifted pu- 
pils, Desiderio da Settignano’s keen sense of 
beauty was allied with sensitive skill in exe- 
cution. Although the list of his works is com- 
paratively small, due to his thorough methods 
and the shortness of his life, their fine qualities 





“The Green Jardiniere,” by Auguste Renoir. 


place him among the leading Renaissance sculp- 
tors. The bust is wood, coated with a paste 
composition and painted—a technique which 
was very popular during the Renaissance, per- 
mitting delicate nuances of modelling. 

If the museum and its generous patrons have 
done all that is humanly possible to provide 
Toledo with adequate art facilities, the people 
for their part have taken full advantage of 
the opportunities offered. Aside from the gen- 
eral attendance in the museum galleries, at- 
tendance at the Museum School of Design has 
grown from 48,000 to nearly 54,000; that at 
the various courses of visual instruction, in- 
cluding art appreciation, art history, art talks 
for children and gallery lectures, has increased 


from 57,000 to 84,000. 


An address by the Rev. Walton E. Cole of 
Toledo contained these significant sentences: 
“I have interviewed many educators, and in 
response to questions relating to the basic pur- 
pose of their institution I have received the 
vaguest kind of answers. Mr. Godwin: told 
me in a sentence all that I needed to know 
about the school’s objective. I learned that 
the school did not exist to make finished art- 
ists out of every candidate for enrollment, nor 
did it burn incense before the shrine of ‘art 
for art’s sake.’ 

“The work with children, 
is employing the cheapest and quickest way 
of building up an art-using and art-enjoying 
public. In its classes art is applied to daily 
living.” 


museum, in its 
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New York Criticism 


[A great deal of what is written by art 
critics consists of perfunctory accounts of 
exhibitions that fail to interest the writers. 
Now and then, when the New York critics 
present positive views, Tue Art DIcEst 
trices to epitomise them in this department.] 


One proof of the vitality in Malvina Hoff- 
man’s sculpture in her current exhibition, “The 
Races of Mankind,” at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries lies “in the severe test applied through 
the reduction of her statues to the dimensions 
of statuettes,” according to Royal Cortissoz oi 
the Herald Tribune. “They lose nothing of 
force or dignity through the process. On the 
contrary, their validity as studies of character 
is still maintained and they even gain a deli- 
cate charm as they come down in scale.” 

Because of the masterliness of Mrs. Hoff- 
man’s work, the critics voiced approval and 
commented with sincere appreciation on a task 
well done. Henry McBride of the Sun, whose 
criticisms usually vary from those of Cortis- 
soz, wrote: “Miss Hoffman has contrived to 
breathe into her figures and groups something 
of the breath of life—give them the hint of 
something more vital than is involved in the 
scientist’s elaborate system of measurements. 
In part she has achieved this by placing her 
figures in something of their natural environ- 
ment, or presenting them engaged in their 
every-day tasks, and above all by relying on 
that clairvoyance of the artist that delves be- 
neath the mere surface of things and gives 
his creations a deeper truth and significance.” 

Sticking wisely to realism, said Edward Al- 
den Jewell of the Times, Miss Hoffman has 
put “ a great deal of thought into the crea- 
tion of this material. Just to produce a series 
of purely individual portraits in bronze would 
not have met the requirements. Each figure, 
each head, each group must be sufficiently com- 
posite in nature to stand as a symbol. Sym- 
bols they are; yet so intelligently has the 
work been done that one is never drawn away 
from the main issue by symbolic flights and 
flourishes.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post: “Fortunate- 
ly, Miss Hoffman has combined anthropology 
and art in just the right proportions to render 


her realistic documentation of the human races 
valuable alike to science and to art.” 
* * +. 


The Music in Matisse 


“There is music in Matisse,” writes Edward 
Alden Jewell of the Times. “Long I looked 
at Matisse’s paiptings whilst reminiscently 
listening to Maurice Ravel.” The current ex- 
hibition of Matisse’s paintings at the Pierre 
Matisse Gallery brought Jewell to comment 
further: “Matisse is unquestionably an artist 
of rare parts. Nothing he has ever done, 
probably, attests his skjghtest interest in any 
realm other than decorative. But within the 
realm elected he is master. The amazingly 
fine small canvases now on view reveal this 
decorative gift as one offen of alpestrine nature. 
Here, indeed, can be a very quintessence of 
charm, evoked by means of an artistry cun- 
ning and resourceful. Here, if you will, is 
chamber music of sometimes captivating 
piquancy.” 

The most interesting thing to Royal Cortis- 
soz of the Herald Tribune was “the diversity 
of feeling and method it discloses.” He fur- 
ther agreed that “the show as a whole has a 
good deal of vivacity, due principally to color.” 
Henry McBride of the Sun thought that Ma- 
tisse’s pictures revealed a deep sincerity. “We 
in New York again kave the privilege of 
seeing some of the best Matisses not yet swept 
into museums. Some of them we have seen 
here before. Good pictures, in modern times, 
travel about like prima donnas, or professional 
tennis players. The most ‘historical’ is the 
‘Jeune Femme sur un Tabouret’ shown some 
years ago in the Montross Galleries, and it 
looks a whole lot better, most people will 
agree, now than it did then.” 

eee 


The Steady Growth of Brook 


Alexander Brook, as evidenced by his show 
at the Downtown Gallery, grows steadily and 
logically, in the judgment of the critics. “Much 
of the vitality of these recent works is due to 
the increased power of the artist’s draftsman- 
ship, its surety and precision, its nobility and 
resilience of line,” wrote Margaret Breuning 
in the Post. “As we all know, such drawing 
does not come as wish fulfillment; it is the 
reward of arduous discipline of eye and hand 
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till both are synchronized to function har- 
moniously. 

“Yet it is the palette of Brook that accounts 
for the intensity of the emotional appeal 
which the majority of these works have in a 
marked degree. The increased richness of this 
palette, its remarkable complexity, its ex- 
quisite gradations of tone and refinements of 
color endow his work with a vital beauty 
which, it seems, one must be dull and inept, 
not to perceive.” 

Due to the presence of several paintings of 
Peggy Bacon, Brook’s wife, Henry McBride 
of the Sun remarked: “Brook gets to know 
his own family better and better, one opines, 
for his one-man show makes it clear that he 
paints them better and better. One paints 
what one knows best, they say. Virtuosity, 
one can therefore believe, is the reward of 


constancy.” 
“en kee 


Formalism and Naturalism 


Margaret Breuning of the Post realized that 
Umberto Romano, whose exhibition was held 
at the Empire Galleries, “is an expert crafts- 
man. He paints suavely, using rich, juicy 
color in harmonious rather than vehement con- 
trasts; his preoccupation with organization is 
apparent in the carefully built-up designs of 
each and every canvas, his draftsmanship is 
bold and vigorous.” 

Romano is described by Royal Cortissoz of 
the Herald Tribune as “a rather conservative 
type with a manner suggesting that he has 
been touched by the influence of Eugene 
Speicher. His principal merit is a capacity for 
lean, competent drawing. His color is on the 
whole low in key and fairly agreeable. His 
ability does not always keep pace with his 
ambition. The nudes in the exhibition are 
invertebrate affairs, disclosing no real apti- 
tude for the problems of form involved. The 
portraits and still life studies are better and 
intimate a real talent.” 

‘eer ee 


The Evolution of Georgia O’Keeffe 


A retrospective exhibition of the work of 
Georgia O’Keeffe at An American Place shows 
“a preponderance of abstract color arrange- 
ments in which thin and filmy tissues of color 
are unwrapped, one after one, until it almost 
seems as though the entrance to the final and 
ultimate truth were to be opened,” according 
to the remarks of Henry McBride in the 
Sun. “But Miss O’Keeffe knows better than 
to open such doors. She has read the little 
poem of Schiller and has heard of the young 
man who dared to force the portals of the 
chapel and who died when confronted at last 
with the majesty of unknowable Truth. But 
some others, doubtless, will insist upon reading 
psychology into the artist’s musical exercise, 
and will either die of it, like the young man 
in the poem, or kill the ‘priestess, who in 
this instance happens to be Miss O’Keeffe.” 

The Times: “The selections admirably illus- 
trate the growth of this artist; a growth ex- 
pressed through the development of ideas be- 
hind which may be felt the animating force 
of a real aesthetic philosophy.” 

oe oe 


Walt Kuhn Again Appraised 


Walt Kuhn’s annual show at the Marie Har- 
riman Galleries offered to Helen Appleton Read 
of the Eagle “another evidence of how auto- 
biographic paint can be, how revealing of the 
artist’s innermost convictions and how reflec- 
tive of his tradiition and his environment. ... 
Kuhn has been working towards a definite 
ideal for several years past, one which it is 
possible has not been understood by many 
admirers of his work. They have seen in his 
portraits of hard-boiled show girls, hairy- 
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chested strong men and Yankee backwoodsmen 
merely the artist’s presentation of interesting 
and picturesque types. Whereas the quality 
which Mr. Kuhn is striving for is a statement 
of some universal idea in terms of ordinary 
phenomena.” 

Calling the sturdy and vigorous Kuhn “the 
most masculine painter since George Bellows,” 
Henry McBride of the Sun took this means 
of discussing further some of the faults of 
American artists: “One is strong because one 
has tremendous knowledge of deep sympathies, 
but not necessarily because one flings paint 
upon canvas with the impact of a sledgeham- 
mer. Mr. Kuhn, like Mr. Speicher, Mr. Hop- 
per, Mr. Brook and a host of other American 
painters . . . positively refuses to allow his 
people to act. 
ladies or woodsmen into his studio, plants them 
upon his model stand and proceeds to paint 
them as though they were still-life.” 

* * «© 


Dooyewaard’s New Manner 


Jacob Dooyewaard, a Dutch painter who 
has previously exhibited in New York and 
who was invited as one of the two repre- 
sentatives of his country in the Pittsburgh In- 
ternational of 1929, gave an exhibition at the 
Frans Buffa Galleries. It consisted mostly of 
still lifes, which the Sun says “he paints with 
old time competence and with due regard for 
niceties of texture and form and soberly modu- 
lated color. There is something solid and 
substantial and unhurried about it all that 
somehow seems to set it apart.” 

“His exhibition,” said Margaret Breuning of 
the Post, “presents a remarkable technical per- 
formance and aesthetic conviction. His former 
work was executed in a high chromatic key in 
pointilliste style of juxtaposed spots of color 
resulting in brilliant luminosity... .. Now 
there is none of this impressionist technique. 
The planes of color are broadly and suavely 
handled; a lower palette with rich, plangent 
notes prevails.” 


Putting Teeth in Art 


Oil paintings, false teeth, water colors and 
dental instruments combine to make up an ex- 
hibition at the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine by the First District Dental Society. 
Seeking to illustrate the hobbies of dentists as 
well as the history of dentistry, the sponsors 
have hung the walls with paintings which 
overlook cases in the center room filled with 
devices for straightening teeth, some of the 
false teeth of George Washington, and teeth 
of the Indians of both Americas filled with 
jade and turquoise. 

Washington is said to have worn seven sets 
of artificial masticators. One was made of 
lead except for the teeth, some of which were 
human and others carved from elk molars. The 
plates weighed about a quarter of a pound 
each. Photostats of two letters written by 
Washington to dentists are shown. 

The exhibition is not without humor. Dr. 
Milton Cohen has done a caricature statuette 
of a sufferer from toothache, and Dr. E. A. 
Lindsay is showing a sculptured head of an 
@pen mouthed singer disclosing an enviable set 
of teeth. There are seven oil paintings by Dr. 
Wilbur Dailey, President Roosevelt’s dentist. 
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America as Seen Through a German’s Eyes 





“Ranchos de Taos Church,” by Alexander von Wuthenau. 


Alexander von Wuthenau, painter, and secre- 
tary of the German embassy in Washington, 
who has just held an exhibition of his paintings 
at the gallery of Contemporary Arts in New 
York, has made a discovery in America which 
he desires to proclaim to the world. He has 
found in the Southwest a “sculptured archi- 
tecture,” something which he says exists no- 
where else in the world. The buildings erected 
by the Indians of New Mexico, he says, are 
sculptured out of the soil: their utility as build- 
ings is in consonance with their scene, they 
grow like the cactus out of the earth and are 
as much a part of it as a finger is of a hand. 

Said Von Wuthenau to Tue Art Dicest: 
“T believe that in New Mexico can be found 
the greatest lesson for. modern American art. 
It is hardly appreciated now, but it is sure to 
come to the fore in the next twenty years. I 
passed four years in the East trying to find the 
things that are most American. Gasoline sta- 
tions, drug stores, negro dwellings in George- 
town, country homes in Virginia, scenes in 
Charleston, and parts of New England, were 
among the subjects which attracted me most, 
not to speak of the mountain thrills of the 
skyscrapers and the Dutch canal sensation of 
the concrete ribbons, laying open this coun- 
try, called highways. On a trip to the Middle 
West I had fallen in love with the Mississippi, 
its gently rippled water surface, with the glit- 
tering sun reflections, its lovely and genuinely 


beautiful steamboats and its teeming banks. 

“But more than all this was the sensation 
waiting for me in New Mexico. There I 
found deeper cultural roots of America than 
I ever expected. Descending from the Colorado 
mountains down to Taos the European gets 
his strongest blow: he senses the real Ameri- 
can continent expressed in forms nowhere else 
to be seen. My outstanding impression was 
the Church of Ranchos de Taos. Hit by a 
magic, strange sunlight, with cold storm clouds 
standing in the background, I saw for the 
first time this unique blending of sculpture 
and architecture. Made out of the earth,—the 
soil of the country,—every inch done by the 
hand of a native people and showing elo- 
quently their native feeling and natural artistic 
sensations. 

“Never was I more impressed by the sim- 
ple and beautiful proportions of cubes, mellowed 
by the soft curves in which Indian hands had 
put them together and carried out the lesson 
of the Spanish church. Beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, this church is a veritable lesson to 
modern art as far as proportion, light’ and 
accent are concerned.” 

Von Wuthenau was not too close to the 
trees to see the forest. This German diplomat 
takes rank as “an American painter.” Already 
he is represented in several American collec- 
tions, notably that of the Phillips Memorial 
Art Gallery, in Washington. 





Cut Off in Their Prime 


“A beautiful idea,” is what the Herald Tri- 
bune, calls the memorial exhibition of eight 
dead members—four painters and four sculp- 
tors—at the National Arts Club. But it 
also has an element of sadness, for the reason 
that, with two exceptions, all were cut off in 
the prime of their careers. The painters: 
Max Bohm, Emil Carlsen, who lived to round 
out a ripe age, Charles W. Hawthorne and 
Robert Henri. The sculptors: Karl Bitter, Solon 
Borglum, Daniel Chester French, who com- 
pleted a fruitful course, and Edmond Quinn. 

All belong to a past—though fresh—period 
of American art, and any art lover can pass 
a valuable hour of study at the club’s gallery, 


to which the public is always welcomed, until 
March 2. 





Parker for Ashmolean 
K. T. Parker, assistant keeper in the de- 
partment of prints and drawings at the British 
Museum, has been appointed keeper of the de- 
partment of fine arts at the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Oxford. 
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A Sad Note Creeps Into Burchfield’s Art. 


“Abandoned Farm House,” 


Charles Burchfield, pioneer of “the Amer- 
ican scene,” who so aptly portrays the souls 
of old and forlorn houses, is exhibiting water 
colors at the Rehn Galleries, New York. The 
show, which closes Feb. 24, contains many re- 
cent works, and in them a part, at least, of 
Burchfield’s whimsical American humor is 
found to be lacking. A touch of sadness seems 
to have crept into these old houses, and his 
landscapes have become deeply serious with all 
the prevalent bleakness of the colder months 
of the year. _ Burchfield is particularly inter- 
ested in painting the late Fall, the Winter and 
the first stirring days of March. 

Especially dramatic and foreboding is “No- 
vember Evening,” with its large banks of ! 
somber purple clouds, its foreground of brown 
weeds, and a returning farmer with his team 
of tired horses. Burchfield houses are here, 
representative of the “false front” period of 
American architecture. They are not amusing 





by Charles Burchfield. 


in their pathetic ugliness, but stark in their 
emptiness and brave in ‘their lowliness. 

Burchfield’s new water colors show that he 
has captured the sincere and sad unpretentious- 
ness of the rural and small town sections of 
America. His satire has turned to poetry. In 
these recent works Burchfield strikes a note 
similar to the disturbing and haunting truth 
of Grey’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 

“He interprets, often supremely, the drab, 
ramshackle ugliness of old sections in our urban 
communities,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell in 
the Times. “The abandoned farmhouse offers 
him congenial material. A viaduct underpass 
can yield surprising vistas, now somber, now 
drenched in sunlight. And he has made him- 
self the all but undisputed maestro of that 
redoubtable American institution, the freight 
car. But Burchfield, however, is really an artist 
whose interest in subject goes far beneath the 
surface.” 
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The Ghost 


By way of the New York Sun news comes 
that the Rockefeller Center officials are about 
ready to name the artist to be commissioned 
for the new mural to replace Rivera’s un- 
wanted one, which was ingloriously covered up 
because it contained the head of Lenin. [This 
happened before America “recognized” Russia 
and before Russia evinced a disposition to grab 
America’s chestnuts out of Japan’s fire.] The 
naming of Rivera’s successor will solve a prob- 
lem in occultism, for it is said that ghosts— 
whom some have identified as those of Karl 
Marx, Voltaire, Prince Kropotkin and the 
Pharoah Akhnaten—have been seen flitting 
about the wall reserved for the mural. 

The Sun: “One principal difficulty which the 
managers of the building have encountered is 
the reluctance of an artist to undertake the 
task. The assignment is, of course, a highly 
flattering one, but the auspices could hardly 
be worse. 

“It is inevitable, every muralist knows, that 
if he makes a painting to go in the space 
originally allotted to Rivera, his finished prod- 
uct will be compared with the picture Rivera 
wasn’t allowed to complete because he wanted 
to make the face of Lenin a symbol of the hope 
of the world. The successor will be as sure 
to suffer in the comparison as a man arguing 
with a ghost, and painters, however proud of 
their own ability, aren't anxious to embroil 
themselves in a perpetual fight with one of 
the art world’s most femous spooks. 

“Nevertheless, the name of a painter with the 
requisite reputation, ability and bravery may 
be announced soon.” 


The Midwestern Annual 


The annual exhibition of Midwestern Artists 
being held at the Kansas City Art Institute 
through February is calculated greatly to in- 
fluence and strengthen local art in Kansas 
City, according to the critics. The influx of 
art from neighboring states at these yearly 
shows, imposing competition, has caused the 
local work to gain in quality, with standards 
set higher each year, the artists stimulated by 
each others’ efforts. 

The jury was rigorous in its selections and 
wary in its awards. Following were the 
honors: Oil Painting—Silver medal, Alfred 
Wands, Colorado, for “Homeward;” bronze 
medal, Jessie Beard Rickly, Missouri, for 
“Petunias and Oddments;” honorable men- 
tion, Karl Mattern, Kansas, for “The Pro- 
fessor.” Water Color—Gold medal, Karl 
Mattern, Kansas, for “U. S. 40, Kansas;” sil- 
ver medal, Muriel V. Sibell, Colorado, for “Blue 
Bird Mine;” bronze medal, Vance Kirkland, 
Colorado, for “Rhododendron.” Graphic Arts 
—Gold medal, Elsie E. Hoelzel, Missouri, for 
“Elevated;” silver medal, Elizabeth Olds, Ne- 
braska, for “Dying Gangster; bronze medal, 
Herschel C. Logan, Kansas, for “On Fifth 
Street;” honorable mentions, Muriel V. Sibell, 
Colorado, for “Lobby Teller House, Central 
City,” and Troy Ruddick, Missouri for “Ozark 


Potatoes.” 


Henry Bill Selden Dead 


Henry Bill Selden, water colorist, died at 
his home in New London, Conn., at the age 
of 48. Many of his pictures had been ex- 
hibited by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, the American Water Color Society, the 
National Academy of Design and the American 
Federation of Art. He was a member of the 
Connecticut Academy, the Lyme Art Associa- 
tion, the Salmagundi Club, the American 
Water Color Society and the Allied Artists of 
America. 
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The Colossal Size of the Walters Collection 


Baltimore had a great surprise when the 
Walters Art Gallery was opened to the public 
on Feb. 2 and the newspapers told of the un- 
expected profusion of art the building con- 
tained. So colossal is the size of the collection 
that the trustees and Charles Morgan Marshall, 
the acting director, estimate that it will take 
at least a quarter of a century for experts to 
study and catalogue it. Only the larger ex- 
hibition rooms are open to the public, filled 
with impressive major examples of art collected 
by the late Henry Walters and his father, 
William Thompson Walters. The former on his 
death in 1931 bequeathed the collections to the 
city of Baltimore. The rest of the space— 
not only the basement but several rooms that 
can later be used for exhibition purposes—are 
filled with uncatalogued objects, many of which 
undoubtedly will turn out to be of first im- 
portance. 

When Mr. Walters died there were 243 
boxes containing thousands of art objects that 
had never been unpacked, and now the base- 
ment presents a strange sight, which has been 
likened to the hold of a ship. There are “acres 
of art” securely preserved under “lashed tar- 
paulins,” waiting for the eye of the expert 
and perhaps the hand of the restorer. 

It will be readily seen that much additional 
space must be provided before the Walters 
collection can be adequately displayed to the 
world. When everything is revealed, it seems 
certain that Baltimore will have a museum 
that will attract art lovers and art scholars 
from all over the world. 

The elder Walters was a transportation mag- 
nate, and he started to buy art in 1850. There- 
after he made regular trips to Europe, always 
returning with several cases of objects that to 
him seemed precious. In those early days much 
art that now takes high rank with connoisseurs 
was selling for low prices. The father was 
often accompanied by the son, who also became 
an assiduous collector. They not only bought 
paintings by the old masters, sculptures and 
ancient objects of art, but they commissioned 
famous contemporary artists to paint for them. 
An instance is’ Alma-Tadema, who executed 
the “Sappho,” now hanging in the gallery, under 
the eye of father and son. After the elder 
Walters’ death, the son kept up the collecting 
on an even more ambitious scale. 

Mystery adds romance to the gallery. The 
Walters treasures were stored away without 
any fanfare. It is believed that many objects 
long “lost” to the art world will be unearthed. 
An instance that found its way into print 
supports this view: Ingres’s “Cardinal Bibieana 
Presenting His Niece to Raphael” was listed 
as “lost,” and after the art world had specu- 
lated a great deal on the famous picture’s 
fate, Mr. Walters decided it was his duty to 
let it be known that the work was in his 
collection. 

It is estimated that there are 500 paintings 
not yet exhibited. Many of these belong to 
the Roman ‘collection of Cardinal Marco Mas- 
sarenti, for which it is said Mr. Walters paid 
$1,000,000. In this particular case the question 
of final attribution by experts assumed im- 
portance. 

The future of the Walters Art Gallery, its 
building program and its purchases, will de- 
pend on the income that is derived from one- 
fourth of the residue of the collector’s estate 
which he bequeathed to Baltimore. This in- 
come, it is said, will vary from $70,000 a year 
in depressed times, to $200,000 in periods of 
prosperity. 

The collection ends offcially with the Bar- 
bizon school. Mr. Walters once said: “I was 
long ago taught that art was invented to show 
beautiful things,” a remark that was thought 


“Henry Walters,” by William McKillop. 

Courtesy of Frederic Fairchild Sherman, who 

has just added it to his private collection. 

Mr Sherman was a personal friend of Mr. 
Walters for many years. 


to explain the exclusion of latter day painters. 
But the acting director has hung in his office 
a few works he found by Degas, Monet, Manet, 
Bryson Burroughs and Childe Hassam. : 

There are four main’galleries in the building. 
occupying the cardinal points. The contents 
of these galleries are described by Edward 
Alden Jewell of the New York Times as fol- 
lows: 

“William Thompson Walters was particularly 
interested in nineteenth century art, with ex- 
amples of which the large south gallery is 
filled. Here we find numerous canvases by 
Delacroix, Ingres, Corot, Alma-Tadema and 
Gérome. There are several grand Turners and 
Constables, as well as’the brightly dreary Itali- 
anate panel by Delaroche known as ‘The 
Hemicycle,’ and no end of genre and story- 
telling pictures by nineteenth century painters, 
some of whom were famous, some less known. 

“The east gallery contains a heterogeneous 
assortment that embraces many of the eigh- 
teenth century English portrait painters, ming- 
ling fraternally with Van Dyck and the Ger- 
man, Flemish, French and Spanish schools. In 
this room are canvases by Rembrandt, Van 
Der Goes, Franz Hals, David, Greuze, Frago- 
nard, Boucher, even Poussin. A recently un- 
earthed portrait by Antonio Moro is particu- 
larly fine. 

“The north gallery cffers a lavish display 
of Italian art. Many of the works are by 
more or less minor artists and many more are 
attributed to the ‘school of’ this or that fa- 
mous master. But the visitor finds also paint- 
ings by Raphael (probably assisted by artists 
in his atelier), Filippo Lippi, Ghirlandajo, 
Perugino, Guido Reni, Pinturricchio, Tinto- 
retto, Crivelli and many others. 

“The largest work in the west gallery (meas- 
urable in terms of yards) is Tiepolo’s ‘Jugur- 
tha Brought Befere the Roman Consul.’ This 
gallery also contains a wealth of primitives. 

“This account cannot begin to give a com- 
prehensive survey of the Walters collection: 
can but refer in passing to the forest of sculp- 
ture (there is a whole roomful of Barye bronzes 
and water-colors); the all but countless cases 
containing ceramics and jewelry; the ivories 
and wood carvings; the tapestries; the enamels; 
the amcient cuneiform tablets.” 
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THE SPLENDID LIBRARY 
of the Late 


Mrs. Rockefeller 
McCormick , 


Afternoon & Evening 
of February 23rd 


NCLUDING first and other editions 

of Ruskin superbly bound by the 
Doves Bindery; important Charles 
Lamb items; Histoire du Saint Graal, 
1523; Le Pastissier Francois, 1655; a 
XV century illuminated manuscript 
Book of Hours; Byron’s copy of 
Anacreon; publications of the 
Kelmscott Press on vellum; The 
Eumorfopoulos Collection of Chinese 
Pottery and Porcelain and other art 
books. Sold by order of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, executor. 


ee 
Rare and Antique 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


PROPERTY OF 
Sydney M. Rogers 
Mrs. Harold 
Winthrop ‘Buck 


And Other Owners 
Afternoon of February 24th 


_ of unusual merit, including 
afine Ispahan, placed about 1600, 
and an important gold- and silver- 
woven silk Polonaise rug, about 1625. 
Antique Fereghan, Khorassan, and 
Sehna rugs of fine quality, notably an 
XVIII century Khorassan carpet with 
an animal design infrequently found 
in this weave. A small group of 
Tekke Bokharas; and a few fine old 
Ghiordes and Kulah prayer rugs. In 
addition to the rugs, three magni- 
ficent Chinese velvet hangings, other 
desirable textiles, Rakka and Rhages 
pottery, and Indian miniatures. 





30 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 
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McKenzie’s Sculptures of Athletes Make a Notable New York Show 













































Athletics, probably the most wholesome phase 
of modern American life, has been for some 
unaccountable reason largely shunned by the 
nation’s artists. This despite the fact that 
the tradition of the athlete as a subject for 
sculpture is as old as the Greeks. Bellows 
stands in the front rank of the small group 
which has forsaken the lifeless still-life to de- 
pict the dynamic feats of American sport. Now, 
R. Tait McKenzie, famous for his figures of 
American athletes and physical director of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has brought “The 
Athlete in Sculpture” directly to the public’s 
notice with an exhibition of his small bronzes 
at the Fifth Avenue branch of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries. 


The Picasso Show 


With fitting and appropriate ceremony and 
program the new $600,000 Avery Memorial 
wing, the fifth unit of the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum at Hartford, Conn., was formally dedi- 
cated the evening of Feb. 7. The architectural 
concept of this building was described and 
illustrated in the Feb. 1 issue of Tue Art 
Dicest. 

More than 1,200 guests attended the open- 
ing. Impressiveness was added to the occa- 
sion by the presence of Governor Cross of 
Connecticut and Mayor Beach of Hartford 
both of whom congratulated the city on pos- 
sessing so fine a building in which the old 
and the extremely new had been brought 
together so well in architectural ensemble. 

Internationally known connoisseurs, art deal- 
ers and art critics, among the latter Helen 
Appleton Read, Henry McBride and Malcolm 
Vaughan of New York, were present on the 
following day, inspecting the new landmark in 
museum architecture and its exhibits. 

The chief attraction was the retrospective 
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At Left—“The Relay,” 
by 
R. Tait McKenzie. 
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At Right— 
“The Supple Juggler,” 
b 


y 
R. Tait McKenzie. 


This is the first exhipition he has held in 
several years. Dr. McKenzie has devoted him- 
self to this chosen subject, making an inten- 
sive and first hand study of runners, hurdlers, 
boxers, pole vaulters and shot putters. Re- 
lease of the tremendous/physical energy which 
marks the efforts of athletes in the field is the 
special forte of this sculptor. In the current 
exhibition, for instanceg.the sprinter’s rhyth- 
mic action in the three stages of the race— 
starting, striding and the final leap for the 
tape—is presented by éeparate figures. Tlie 
technique of the shot putter is similarly 
dealt with, especially striking being the study 
of the putter as he poses on one leg before 
sending the 16-pound shot on its journey. 


Dr. McKenzie’s intimate knowledge of anat- 
omy, and of movement and timing in ath- 
letics, makes this exhibition of great interest 
to sportsmen and art lovers alike. Notables 
in the realm of sport mingle daily with the 
usual gallery visitors. Gene Tunney showed 
an appreciative interest in the boxing poses. 

Margaret Breuning of the New York Post 
makes this critical estimate of Dr. McKenzie’s 
art: “He presents the figures of the javelin 
caster, the discus thrower, the sprinter, the 
pole vaulter—to make a few excerpts from a 
long listing—in a moment of suspended anima- 
tion, a suspense which implies a sequent, in- 
evitable action resulting from this momentary 
pose.” 





display of the works of Pablo Picasso, the 
first of its kind in America. The Picasso show, 
which will continue to March 1, comprises 80 
canvases and 60 drawings and sketches from 
the most important privately owned, museum, 
and dealer collections in the world. Many of 
the loans were made by M. Paul Rosenberg 
of Paris, who is said to have the world’s most 
extensive collection of the artist’s works. The 
artist, too, loaned a few pictures. 

The exhibit, which is a complete summary 
of the development of Picasso, begins with his 
work in 1895, ranging through all the subse- 
quent phases of the “Blue” and “Rose” pe- 
riods, the Negro and Cubistic styles and the 
Neo-Classic tendencies to the monumental ab- 
stractions and various experimental manners 
in which the artist is now working. 

T. H. Parker of the Hartford Courant felt 
that “so complete a statement of Picasso has 
never before been compiled for this country, 
and in view of its quantitative proportions, 
seldom if ever before anywhere.” “The ex- 
hibition,” he continued, “sums up the major 
trends and phases, of which some have been 
absorbed by Picasso, and most of the rest 
created by him. Of chief importance of course 
was his absorption of Negro art, and the 
subsequent and alembicated Cubism, which 
with Georges Braque he created, and having 
done so, left it for the later exponents who 
made of it, not in particular form but in gen- 
eral tenets of analysis, simplification and syn- 
thesis, the credo of ‘pure art’ ever since. What 
Impressionism did for color form, Cubism did 
for structural form, and the two make the 
outstanding revisions and gains in the approach 


to art for the last two or three centuries. 

“Then, too, as the first really great abstrac- 
tionist in modern art, Picasso must also be 
considered as thq innovator of one of the 
most widespread general contemporary trends, 
and the exhibition as historical documentation 
in this direction.” 

Malcolm Vaughan of the New York Amer- 
ican inclined) to the belief that “in several 
respects . . . Picasso is not the best emissary 
of Modernism that could have been sent to 
Hartford” for the artist “has become the vic- 
tim of his own diversity, essentially a mere 
experimentalist. He has so often jumped from 
one thing to another that he seems to have 
scattered his forces and, in any event, now 
rarely gives us anything deeper than his im- 
pulses.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Vaughan did admit that 
Picasso’s paintings “represent more than Pi- 
casso’s genius. They represent the period of 
first, fresh, violent reaction to traditional paint- 
ing, the transitional or pioneering period of 
modern art. As such, their exhibition in a 
city of Hartford’s size serves as an indication 
that America’s effort to understand the ad- 
vanced art of our times is really just be- 
ginning.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sum said: 
“The Picasso paintings sum up very completely 
all the successive mental atmospheres current 
in a sensitive capital in the period of disin- 
tegration following the great war.... Of a 
truth, the period just past is as unmistakably 
reflected in the work of Picasso as the Mme. 
Dubarry-Louis XV period is in the work of 
Fragonard.” 
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A National Event 


Of great importance to the American art 
world is the announcement that the Fine Arts 
Foundation will be formally presented before 
a large and noteworthy dining assemblage of 
artists and citizens prominently identified with 
the nation’s cultural life on the evening of 
March 15. 

The dinner, which promises to be an his- 
toric occasion since it will mark the launch- 
ing of one of the most ambitious programs 
directed: towards developing and furthering 
American art endeavor to be undertaken in 
recent years, will be held in the spacious main 
ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
City. 

Of equal interest and. importance is. the 
further announcement that Mrs. John T. Pratt, 
former member. cf Congress, has been appointed 
to the active chairmanship of the Foundation. 

Plans for the national agency already have 
been enthusiastically received, supported, and 
endorsed by individuals and _ organizations 
throughout the country. Aside from the spon- 
sorship by the American ‘Artists Professional 
League and the National Commission to Ad- 
vance American Art, an impressive committee 
of one hundred distinguished American artists 
is lending its aid to the project. F. Ballard 
Williams is chairman of the Joint Board of 
Control which is in charge of the plans and 
preparations for the launching of a-three year 
promotional program. DeWitt M. Lockman is 
the chairman of the committee in charge of 
the dinner. 

Since attendance at the dinner must neces- 
sarily be limited, applications for reservations 
should immediately be mailed to Foundation 
headquarters at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


Jean Liberte’s Plunge 


Jean Liberte’s exhibition, which closes at the 
Eighth Street Gallery on Feb. 24, resulted in 
“a soul stirring experience” for Emily Genauer 
of the New York World-Telegram, which left 
her “completely exhausted.” 

The outstanding feature of Liberte’s show is 
the tremendous gain he has made in his work. 
For 20 years he worked as a “Sunday painter,” 
putting his ideas on canvas in what time re- 
mained to him after winning his daily bread. 
Then finding his determination to create gradu- 
ally going the way of most spare time artists, 
he made the plunge. After four months of 
continuous hard work and freedom, Liberte 
gained his first one-man show at the Eighth 
Street Gallery. 

Miss Genauer continued in her encouraging 
review: “Nothing in the work Liberte has 
ever done before gave any indication of a 
talent as strong or rich as he reveals in this 
show. . . . The paintings are sad, sensitive 
pictures, canvases which have captured all the 
tragedy and mystery of living. Thick, violent 
drawing, a scrambled richness of pigment, 
glowing color, are some of their characteristics.” 











Paintings by 
ELIZABETH SALTONSTALL 
Through Feb. 24 










Paintings by 
MARIE HAUGHTON SPAETH 
Sculpture by 
JANET SPAETH 
Feb. 19 - March 3 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 W. 57 Street New York 
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Rare Oriental Rugs Feature of Auction 





Ghiordes Prayer Rug, Early Eighteenth Century. 


A diversified group of rare antique Oriental 
rugs from the collections of Sydney M. Rogers 
and others will be placed on exhibition Feb. 
17 at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries, New York, prior to sale on the after- 
noon of Feb. 24. 

The early carpets include a fine late sixteenth 
century Ispahan example with mellow rose- 
crimson field and deep blue-green border. A 
beautiful Kashan silk palace carpet, 21 feet 
long and more than 12 feet wide, has a field 
of soft-toned sang de boeuf and a mazarine 
blue border. 

Asia Minor prayer rugs of the Ghiordes, 
Kulah, Ladik and Konia weaves appear in 
the catalogue. Eighteenth century examples 
include the important Ghiordes prayer rug 
herewith reproduced, belonging to the best 
period and notable for the artistry of its color 
composition. It has a turquoise blue field, 
bordered with tiny red carnations and en- 
closed by a pointed mihrab with old gold 
spandrels woven with rows of serrated tur- 
quoise and celadon leaves. The lavishness of 
detail in the borders shows the contemporary 
influence of Persian court design. 

Scarce and of great interest to collectors 
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is the type known as the “family” prayer rug 
or saph with its quaint row of prayer niches. 
It dates only from the eighteenth century and 
appeared in the weaves of Asia Minor and 
Chinese Turkestan. The example in the pres- 
ent catalogue is a Khilim, the crimson field 
of which is divided into four mihrabs, with 
pointed arches hung with mosque lamps,. with- 
in rectangular frames of green and midnight 
blue. 

The catalogue comprises 170 items in all, 
approximately three-quarters of which are rugs. 
However, there is a small group of textiles, 
including three fine Chinese velvet hangings. 
Among these is an orange and jade green vel- 
vet of the K’ang-hsi period, with a patinated 
soft orange ground woven in green, speckled 
peaches centering the composition, with a bor- 
der of recurring stems of peonies. 
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Saint Francis Controversy Breaks Out Anew 






































































































































“St. Francis,” by Beniamino Bufano. 


After a series of controversies which have 
extended over two years and which have been 
described from time to time in Tue Arr 
Dicest, the monumental statue of St. Francis 
by Beniamino Bufano, finally has been ap- 
proved by the San Francisco Art Commission 
and accepted as a public monument for the 
city. 
feet high. 

The statue will be brought to San Francisco 
from a warehouse in Paris, in which it is 
stored, as soon as the newly formed Bufano 
St. Francis Committee has completed its drive 
for funds to, pay the existing claims against 
the work. The site for the monument is as 
yet undetermined, pending the Park Commis- 
sion’s approval of one of several sites suggested. 

In the meantime at the Adams-Danysh Gal- 
lery in San Francisco there is an exhibition, 
until Feb. 17, of models, drawings, working 
sketches and photographs of the final stage of 
the statue. The show, which presents a graphic 
illustration of the development and execution 
of the Bufano work, has brought out further 
controversial opinions among the art critics of 
San Francisco. 

Junius Cravens in the News objected to the 
saint, who started life as a pampered son of 
luxury and became the most stark, rugged, 
powerful individuality of medieval Italy, being 
portrayed by Bufano “in a sleek cowl instead 
of rags.” He offered Paul Sabatier’s biography, 
“St. Francis of Assisi,” in fortification of his 
objection. “With such a book as Sabatier’s 
to refer to,” he said, “there is little excuse 


It is hewn in black granite, and is 22 


| 
| 





for the artist or writer who approaches the 
subject of St. Francis uninformed. And one 
needs but read it to realize how ridiculous are 
the sleek, warmly cowled monks which are 
found throughout modern art, labeled with his 
name. Such pretty, flaccid puppets are an 
insult to the memory of such a man. It 
would be no less absurd to depict George 
Washington in a Zouave uniform.” 

One thing in favor of, the Bufano representa- 
tion, however, in Mr. Cravens’ opinion, is the 
fact that the sculptor has refrained from trim- 
ming St. Francis with birds as “women sculp- 
tors, in particular, love to.” 

Mr. Cravens’ view of Bufano’s work was 
not all condemnatory. He said that the sculp- 
tor’s drawings were “extraordinarily beautiful 
and masterly” and seemed “much more im- 
portant than his sculpture. His metier seems 
definitely to be small two-dimensional work. 
When magnified and projected into a third 
dimension, his conceptions of the saint seem 
to lose their poignant emotionalism and subtle 
understanding. In many of his drawings he 
approaches a revelation.” 

Redfern Mason in the Examiner held the op- 
posite view. He saw the “authentic spirit of 
the Franciscan Order in this work,” and said: 
“These figures haunt you. You may come to 
scoff; but you will remain to pray.” “Bufano 
got his conception of the saint,” Mr. Mason 
points out, “from his studies at Assisi, where 
are still to be seen the wonderful works of 
Giotto. But he is more inclined to the spirit 
of Cimabue than to that of the younger man.” 








—- M O 7 ye 99 
n My Opinion— 
[Continued from page 11] 
any place in the fineness of the fine arts, 
The burlesque queens make movements that 
are highly significant; but who would all 
their’s the art of dancing! There is as yet 
no law against the painting of sociological 
comic-strips on the walls of buildings, which 
are highly significant but not as examples of 
Fine Art. 

Educating people to appreciate art, so that 
they will buy it in preference to clothes and 
cars (the suggestion so naively fostered by 
some women’s clubs and art editors) is all 
right. And the said editors could help nicely 
by forgetting to print the cut of the prize- 
winning atrocity-of-the-month, substituting 
therefor some decent example of really good 
taste—something the layman might look upon 
with longing. 

The practical, though less edifying thing, is 
to quit telling people what kind of art they 
should want and start asking them what 
kind they do want. 

+ 
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| E. L. Waldo, Oklahoma artist, blames 
art’s present condition on the “holy of holy” 
atmosphere that has been woven around it 
by pseudo-intelligentsia. Make the layman 
feel “free and easy” in the presence of art 
and he will buy, claims this writer. Mr. 
Waldo: 

It is my opinion that the public does appre- 
ciate art. There are people who remain emo- 
tionally unmoved by all forms of art, I sup- 
pose, but they probably are the condemned— 
| the goats of the judgment day. But if the 
| layman does like paintings, I maintain that 
| he has just as good a chance to pick a good 
one as have any of the experts who high-hat 
him with their professional nomenclature—talk 
which should be kept inside the studio walls. 


| Haldane MacFall, in the foreword to his 


“History of Art,” says: “That man who is 
without the arts is little above the beasts of 
the field. Yet, there is no question about it, 
your ordinary man dreads the word art. To 
him art means babble of strange sounds of 
weird phrases; to him it stands for a little 
coterie of men who give themselves the air 
of ‘being in the know,’ men who preen them- 
selves upon being of a cult to which in some 
mysterious way they have been admitted, or 
the inner sanctuary of which by some pro- 
found gifts they have usurped, but to which 
the ordinary man may never hope to attain. 
; Your ordinary man is easily 
of his limitations; and straightway takes the 
apologetic attitude; avers that he ‘does not 
know anything about art’; shrugs his shoul- 
ders; and flees at the sound of the word.” 
The public must be made to feel as free 
and easy when buying a picture as they do 
when buying a hat. Then we artists will sell 
our pictures, and not before. This generation 
has learned that it can get along without 
pictures. How to get them buying again is 
the problem. I suggest that we get the holy 
of holy atmosphere off paintings. If they are 
good they cannot be made common by com- 
mon surroundings. Let us sell them as a 
cultural necessity for the. common people. 


convinced 
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Among the Print Makers Old and Modern 


Wood Block Show 


A national exhibition of color wood blocks is 
being held in the print rooms of the Los An- 
geles Museum during February. This collec- 
tion, arranged by J. Gordon Mills, director of 
the Ilsley print room at the Ambassador Hotel 
in Los Angeles, includes fifteen artists who 
each submitted from five to ten of their prints. 
A purchase fund has been established by Mrs. 
Walter Harrison Fisher and Mrs. William C. 
Brown for the selection of three prints to be 
added to the permanent collection of the Los 
Angeles Art Association. 

The purpose of limiting the number of in- 
vitations was to offer an opportunity of ade- 
quately representing each artist with more than 
one print, and to produce some continuity and 
development to the show. To complete the 
educational aspects, show cases have been ar- 
ranged to display the actual blocks from which 
some of the exhibited prints were made and a 
set of progressive proofs with materials and 
tools. 

In preparing the show Mr. Mills planned 
to bring before the public the increasingly pop- 
ular medium of the color wood block in an 
interesting and educational manner. This type 
of print is especially adaptable for decoration 
in the small home or apartment, and new col- 
lectors find in them the gateway to greater 
interest in all types of graphic arts. 

The following are the fifteen artists included 
in the show: Frances H. .Gearhart, Cal.; 
Norma Basset Hall, Kan.; Tod Lindenmuth, 
Mass.; Natt Piper, Cal.; W. J. Phillips, Can- 
ada; William S. Rice, Cal.; Flora Schofield, 
Ill.; Wuanita Smith, Pa.; Ernest W. Lawson, 
New York; Cornelis and Jessie Arms Botke, 
Cal.; Gustave Bauman, N. M.; Bertha Lumn, 
Ill.; Franz Geritz, Cal.; F. Morley Fletcher, 
Cal. 

A one-man show of paintings by Maynard 
Dixon relating to Zion Park and the Mormon 
settler country in Utah is being held at the 
Isley Galleries until the end of February. 


Early New York Art 


Members of the staff of the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
combed the Hudson Valley as far north as 
Schenectady as well as Long Island, Fisher’s 
Island and New York city in locating char- 
acteristic examples of furniture from the 
Dutch period to and through the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century for the exhibi- 
tion of New York state furniture which opened 
on Feb. 6. Chief among their discoveries were 
iabel examples of the work of Ashe, Allison, 
Burling, Fraser, Lannier, Phyfe, Plain, Mills & 
Deming, Prince, Taylor and Woodruff. 

Together with the furniture a series of paint- 
ings of particular interest art shown. These 
include a number of New York City views 
and various portraits, among them Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrayal of Isaac Roosevelt, the great- 
great-grandfather of the President. 

Many of the examples being shown are from 
private houses and have never before been 
exhibited publicly. 
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Deaf Etcher’s Works Keen in Perception 


“Vecchio Patriot,” by 


It is a recognized fact, physiologically, that 
when one of the senses is impaired the others 
become keener in perception as a compensation. 
Perhaps the fact that Cadwallader Washburn 
has been deaf since the age of five accounts 
in part for the markedly observant etchings 
he produces. Mr. Washburn is exhibiting 50 
drypoints and etchings in the Division of 
Graphic Arts, Smithsonian Building, Washing- 
ton, until Feb. 25. 

The artist has travelled widely and his ex- 
periences and adventures, which have been 
many and varied, are reflected in many of his 
prints. Mr. Washburn studied architecture at 





All-Illincis Show for Dalrymple 

Frederic Dalrymple is being given an ex- 
hibition of recent water colors in the Lord 
Nelson Room of the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
under the auspices of the All-Illinois Society 
of the Fine Arts. These paintings, familiar 
bits of landscape and marine views, are at- 
tracting the attention of the critics for their 
beauty of color and breadth of handling. Run- 
ning concurrently with the Dalrymple show 
is an exhibition of sculpture by Helen Adele 


Lerch Miller. 


Art of Zuni Indians Shown 


An exhibition of water colors by Zuni In- 
dians, the first to be held in New York, is the 
special feature offered by the Gallery of Ameri- 
can Indian Art, 850 Lexington Ave., until 
March 12. The exhibition also includes Zuni 
pottery, both new and old, as well as the 
distinctive Zuni jewelry. 


Cadwallader Washburn. 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
also studied at the Art Student’s League, New 
York. In 1897 he went to Europe and painted 
in Spain under the tutelage of Joaquin Sorolla 
and in Paris under Albert Besnard. He turned 
to etching in 1903, the medium to which he 
has devoted his talents practically ever since. 
His plates include landscapes, water scenes, 
architectural subjects and portraits. The point 
about his work which has particularly im- 
pressed critics is the way in which he handles 
light and shade. 
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The only international art 
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a better thrill than the monthly 
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most fascinating illustrated maga- 
zine in the world.” 
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“Japanese Prints” 


Carl Schraubstadter has compiled much 
valuable information in “Japanese Prints: 
Their Repair, Mounting and Conservation” 
which is to be published soon (New York; 
Distributed by Walpole Galleries; $20). 

During the war Mr. Schraubstadter found 
himself in Japan and at that time collated the 
Japanese prints he had purchased at various 
times and places and began to catalogue them. 
He took lessons, too, in block engraving and 
printing by the Japanese method. Fearing to 
repair old prints in his possession, he en- 
trusted the work to professionals, but became 
so exasperated by the procrastination which 
is said to be the rule with Japanese work- 
men that he undertook to do some of the work 
himself. He became so interested that he 
delved into the subject of secret methods and 
gradually evolved his own. The results of this 
research he has put into his manual, in order 
to share with others the information which 
would have saved him thousands of dollars 
and much time. 

The book contains instructions for removing 
surface dirt, for stripping adhering paper, for 
removing spots and stains, for repairing holes 
both by the usual and by the inlay or invisible 
patch methods, for bleaching browned prints 
to their original whiteness, for straightening 
them both by the usual and by the Japanese 
or mizubari methods, for backing thin prints 
and those which have been trimmed, for mount- 
ing them by an original method. and for cata- 
loguing and recording prints. In addition it 
gives, for the first time, a list of sizes adopted 
by the Japanese about five years ago and en- 
dorsed by leading Occidental cataloguers. Much 
of the material has never before appeared in 
print. Diagrams and illustrations are also used 
to make instructions plainer. 

The edition will be limited to 250 copies 
which can only be obtained through subscrip- 
tions sent to the Walpole Galleries, 23 West 
47th St., New York City. 


Whitney Museum, “Publisher” 


The Whitney Museum of American Art 
henceforth will be the sole distributor of its 
own publications, which now number 24 sep- 
arate titles, exclusive of brochures and cata- 
logs. The museum in order to afford a com- 
prehensive presentation of critical information 
and biographical material on the works of lead- 
ing American artists, has published and will 
continue to publish from time to time works in 
this field written by outstanding authorities. 

On Feb. 19 “A History of American Graphic 
Humor” by William Murrell will be offered,— 
a scholarly study of light-veined Americana 
from the time of the earliest obtainable wood- 
cut through the Civil War. The author spent 
two years in the compilation of his material. 
His travels carried him around the entire 
country, and in his researches he delved into 
the archives of historical museums and patri- 
otic societies, which revealed unknown and 
unsuspected gems of American graphic art. 


“Dramatic Portraits” 

The fourth and final volume in the “Cata- 
logue of Dramatic Portraits” compiled by 
Lillian Arvilla Hall, custodian of the theatre 
collection of the Harvard College Library, has 
just been published (Cambridge; Harvard 
University Press). This book deals with the 
listing of paintings and sculpture pertaining to 
the theatre from S. to Z. 


The News of Books on Art 





“A. B. Frost” 


An artist who had “twin strong instincts 
—toward red-blooded outdoor sport, and 
toward making pictures” is described in an 
admirable book, “A. B. Frost: The American 
Sportsman’s Artist” by Henry Wysham Lanier 
(New York; The Derrydale Press; $17.50). 

In fifty years of active work Frost pro- 
duced about 10,000 drawings, many of which 
appeared in Harper's Magazine at the begin- 
ning of the century. Sixty-two of these draw- 
ings are reproduced im Mr. Lanier’s book. They 
range from “Jonah Goes Shooting on the 
Delaware Marches,” done before 1870, to the 
twelve paintings made for the book entitled 
“Shooting Pictures.” Mr. Lanier considers the 
latter “the largest and most important unified 
presentation of his work in color that was 
made.” The author also corrects the idea 
held by many that Thomas Nast originated 
the donkey as the Démocratic symbol. Frost 
produced it when he was working for the 
New York Daily Graphic about 1875. 

In his review in the New York Herald 
Tribune, Royal Cortissoz writes: “Frost will 
be long remembered. '“e was genuine if ever 
an artist was and deeply endearing in his 
sincerity and charm. It is good to have Mr. 
Lanier’s sympathetic pages about him.” 

The New York Sun’s review was also en- 
thusiastic, saying: “For the gunner who wishes 
to know the delightful circumstances under 
which his forbears took their sport this book 
is a treasure. The comfortable text, which 
includes many of Frost’s letters from the field 
and an amusing account of his correspondence 
with Lewis Carroll and his rejection of an 
offer of employment from William Randolph 
Hearst, widens the field of readers to whom 
the book should be interesting.” 


Fountains and Florence 


The fountains of Rome have been immor- 
talized in musical description by Respighi. 
Now, Bertha H. Wiles has written a book 
which raises the same sort of honor for the 
fountains of Florence. It is the “Fountains 
of Florentine Sculptors” (Cambridge; Harvard 
University Press; $7.50). 

In a vivid literary style and with many 
excellent photographic reproductions, Miss 
Wiles contributes a picture of one phase of 
sculpture in the many-sided period of the Re- 
naissance. The opening chapters are devoted 
to the fountains of the Quattrocento and dis- 
cussion of the general characteristics of Flor- 
entine types. For the most part, however, 
the author deals with the works of the late 
Renaissance and the early Baroque periods. 
She shows how this garden sculpture, especially 
that of the Cinquecento, reflects “the essen- 
tially pagan character of the age more truly 
than the tombs and ecclesiastical works to 
which intensive study has hitherto been con- 
fined.” 

Miss Wiles states in her preface that, in 
addition to examining the fountains them- 
selves, she has made an exhaustive study of 
the references to fountains in contemporary 
literature and, besides numerous biographies, 
has drawn on the unpublished material in the 
Medici account books in the State Archives 
of Florence. The book, ir tracing the progress 
of figure sculpture in the Florentine foun- 
tains, from the works of the followers of 
Donatello to the baroyue creation of Bernini, 
evinces true scholarship and is an important 
contribution to the history of sculpture. 








Miniature Prize 








“William J. Baer,” by Mabel R. Welch. 


Mabel R. Welch was awarded the $100 
Levantia White Boardman prize and medal 
at the 35th annual exhibition of the American 
Society of Miniature Painters for her portrait 
of her contemporary, the artist William J. Baer. 
One entire room has been devoted to the ex- 
hibition at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
until Feb. 17. The jury consisted of Mar- 
garet Foote Hawley, Robert Brackman and 
Sidney Dickinson. 

Miss Welch’s prize winner contains “beauty 
of composition, correctness of drawing, breadth 
of light and shade, brilliancy, truth of color, 
and firmness of touch,” which truly marks a 
good miniature. 

Among the other exhibitors are: Grace H. 
Murray, Betsy Flagg Melchers, Ruth McLean, 
Maria Judson Strean, Martha B. Willson Day, 
Edith Sawyer, Elsie Dodge Pattee, Cornelia E. 
Hildebrandt, Sarah E. Cowan, Alma H. Bliss, 
William J. Baer, Malthe M. Hasserliis, Clara 
Louise Bell, Artemis Tavshanjian, Eulabee Dix 
and Dorothy Brugger. 


An Irish Artist 


The first American showing of the paintings 
cof Mme. Paula MacWhite, wife of the Irish 
Minister in Washington, His Excellency Michael 
MacWhite, will be held at the Roerich Mu- 
seum in New York on Feb. 17, and will con- 
tinue until March 2. Mme. MacWhite has 
painted in Italy, Brittany, Ireland and Massa- 
chusetts, and has held exhibitions in Paris, 
Geneva and Dublin. Among her sponsors are: 
Postmaster General and Mrs. James D. Farley, 
Secretary of Labor Frances S. Perkins. Senator 
Wagner, and Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack. 





Body Beautiful 


In response to the 
ever increasing de- 
mands here and abroad 
for a series of Tony 
Sansone physique stud- 
ies, in popular book 
form ‘Modern Class- 
ics’’ has been pub- 
lished and is now 
available to every art- 
ist and art lover. 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


FREE: Shistratea 


pamphlet telling all 
about “Modern 
Classics.’’ 


TONY SANSONE, A. D., 206 Ave. “Z” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Rare Books 


McCormick Library 


On Feb. 17 the library of the late Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick will go on exhibition 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, prior to its dispersal the 
afternoon and evening of Feb. 23, by order of 
the Chicago Title & Trust Co. 

The catalogue includes about 150 volumes 
of the writings of John Ruskin and others, 
mainly first editions, which were specially 
bound for Mrs. McCormick, the bindings all 
designed by Cobden-Sanderson. This repre- 
sents the most extensive collection of bindings 
designed by and executed under the supervision 
of Cobden-Sanderson ever offered at a public 
sale. The handicraft of Roger Payne, made 
more attractive because Payne’s original auto- 
graph bill is inserted, is represented by two 
volumes, “Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Re- 
gained,” by Milton. One of the earlier books 
in the collection is the Aldus Herodotus, first 
edition, Venice, 1502, in an eighteenth century 
binding said to be the work of Derone. An- 
other interesting binding is one done for Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, with her arms, the tur- 
rets on the armorial shield displaying closed 
doors. A fifteenth century French illuminated 
manuscript Book of Hours has four large 
miniatures. 

Among the first editions is a Charles Lamb 
group which includes “A Tale of Rosamond 
Gray and Old Blind Margaret,” London, 1798, 
with seven original blank leaves, three more 
than recorded in Livingston; an uncut copy 
of “John Woodvil”, 1802, and “Blank Verse”, 
also uncut, 1798. Three works from Lamb’s 
own library are especially noteworthy for their 
manuscript notes. Of these an item having 
great “association interest” is “The Triumphs 
of God’s Revenge Agaynst the Cryinge & Exe- 
crable Sinne of Willfull & premeditated Mur- 
ther,” by John Reynolds, London, 1657, which 
bears autograph manuscript notes by Lamb and 
Samuel T. Coleridge. Another association piece 
is Byron’s copy of “Anacreon,” with autograph 
presentation inscription and translations by 
Leigh Hunt, Cantabrigiae, 1705. William Mor- 
ris’ copy of the extremely rare second edition 
of an early Round Table romance, “C’est 
lhystorie du sainct Greaal,” Paris, Philippe Le 
Noir, 1523, is also included. 

In the group of autograph manuscripts is 
Longfellow’s “Saga of the Skeleton in Armor.” 
More than 400 volumes on psychology and 
kindred subjects, mainly in German and Eng- 
lish, will be sold as one item. 


Babe Ruth by Nakian 


Reuben Nakian, American sculptor, has 
placed on view at the Downtown Gallery, New 
York, his figure of the popular national hero, 
Babe Ruth. This sculpture of heroic size— 
eight feet in height—shows the “King of Swat” 
in action, sending a base-ball into the far 
reaches of a distant bleacher. While a few 
painters of recent years have caught the spirit 
of American sport, sculptors, with such few 
exceptions as McKenzie and Nakian, have done 
little about expressing the speed, the punch 
and the competitive spirit in this field. 

Nakian, in this work, has taken as his model 
a contemporary sport idol, whose terrific hit- 
ting power has earned him in salary almost 
$1,000,000 from the New York Yankees during 
the years that he has been driving out 
“homers.” Nakian has embodied in his heroic 
figure of the Babe, not only the physical con- 
tours of the man, but also the very essence 
of the game. 





———_—_—_——— 
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Chatterton, “Least Known” but Important 


“Fisherman’s Shack,” 


C. K. Chatterton will hold a retrospective 
show at the Macbeth Galleries from Feb. 20 
to March 5. Filling both of the galleries, it 
will include some of his earlier works shown 
years before at the Kleinberger Galleries. Chat- 
terton, who is professor of art at Vassar, has 
been described by Helen Appleton Read of the 
Brooklyn Eagle as “the least known of im- 
portant American painters.” Basically Ameri- 
can in his subject matter and execution, Chat- 
terton is of the same school as Burchfield and 
Hopper. His interest is in landscape. In his 
pictures along the seacoast of Maine he has 
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by C. K. Chatterton. 


succeeded in capturing the clear freshness of 
salt air. 

His colors are chiefly governed by biue, 
tones of yellow-green, deep heavy greens and 
a clear white, but Chatterton’s strength lies 
in his grouping of large masses in a silhouette 
effect. His stalwart trees and broad houses 
are usually placed up against an expansive 
clear blue sky in a bright morning light. Here 
is awareness of the open spaces and salty fresh 
air. For the beholder, there is the anticipation 
of what may lie on the other side of his mas- 
sive conceptions, for always there is the con- 
sciousness of a village or the sea. 





The Hoosier Salon 


The outstanding prize winner of the Tenth 
Annual Hoosier Salon held in the galleries of 
Marshall Field and Company in Chicago, was 
Edward Dunlap’s “Procession,” which received 
the $500 award given by John C. Shaffer of 
Chicago. 

Forrest Stark won the $200 sculpture prize 
offered by Mrs. Catherine Barker Hickox of 
New York City with his “Head of Mr. Jung.” 
The second prize of $100, also given by Mrs. 
Hickox, went to Seth Velsey of Dayton, Ohio. 
The three large memorial prizes were awarded 
as follows: Thomas Meek Memorial for land- 
scape, $200, to Alexis Jean Fournier, South 
Bend, Ind., for “Between Showers;” Edward 
Rector Memorial for best Indiana landscape, 
$200, to George A. Mock, Muncie, Ind., for 
“Lane in Autumn;” Edward M. Holloway Me- 
morial for best Indiana Autumn landscape. 
$100, to Edward K. Williams, Nashville, Ind., 
for “Autumn Tapestry.” 

Other prizes were: Best landscape along 
route of Illinois Central Railroad in Indiana, 
$100, given by Lawrence A. Downs, to V. J. 
Cariana; best portrait, $200, given by Indian- 
apolis Star, to Paul A. Plaschke; portrait of a 
child, $100, given by Harold Gray, to Everett 
Hill Sharp; best work by a woman artist, $100, 
given by the Muncie Star, to Marie Goth; 
best figure composition, $50, given by Daugh- 
ters of Indiana, to J. Murry Wickard; best 
picture by an ex-service man, $50, given by 
Harold Gray, to Guy Brown Wiser; best group 
of etchings, $50, given by Frank S. Cunning- 
ham, to Lee Sturges; best water color, $50, 
given by John T. McCutcheon, to Sara Bard; 
best still life in oil, $50, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross J. Beatty, to Cecil Head. 


The Hoosier Salon Patrons Association pur- 
chase selection will be announced later. The 
selection prize of $250 given by the Tri Kappa 
Sorority of Indiana was awarded to C. Curry 
Bohm for “Early Monday Morning.” - Other 
selection prizes were: The $75 award made by 
the Art League of Indiana State Teachers 
College, to Esther Commons Nusbaum for a 
still life; the Chicago Associate Chapter of Tri 
Kappa Sorority’s prize of $75, to George A. 
Mock for his landscape; the $50 prize of the 
Indiana Federations of Clubs, to Miss Elba 
Riffle. 


The Prizes at Santa Cruz 


Southern California artists were awarded 
most of the honors at the seventh annual 
state-wide exhibition of the Santa Cruz Art 
League being held at the Bayview Auditorium 
in Santa Cruz until Feb. 18. The jury of 
selection consisted of Matteo Sandona, San 
Francisco, James A. Holden, Oakland, and 
Frank Bergman of San Francisco. 

The prize in oils went to John Coolidge 
of Los Angeles, and honorable mentions to Tom 
Lewis of Laguna Beach, William Hyde of 
Brookdale, Elsbeth Schneider of Chico, Marie 
Creuss of Berkeley and Katherine Skee! of 
Monrovia. The water color prize was given 
to Phil Dike of Los Angeles, and honorable 
mentions to Hardie Gramatky of Hollywood, 
Hollis Patrick of Los Angeles and Leah Beall 
of Piedmont. 


Seven Weston Paintings Sold 
From the exhibition of the work of Harold 
Weston in the Mellon Galleries, in Phila- 


delphia; seven paintings and a number of water 
colors and etchings were sold. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 





Contradistinction 


Glenn Wessels, art critic of the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, and professor of drawing at 
the California School of Arts and Crafts, 
in the course of a recent article attempted 
to state the difference between art that is 
Strictly representational and art that is con- 
ccptual. Mr. Wessels: 


One may divide all painting and sculpture 
into two kinds. The aim and effort of one 
is to set down as accurately as possible the 
appearance of the natural world. The aim of 
the other is the creation of a symbol for a con- 
cept. If we compare the quantity of “appear- 
ance” art with the total quantity of conceptual 
art we find that the latter by far outweighs 
the former. Only in periods of spiritual de- 
cadence, for example in late Roman times and 
amid the rotting glories of Venice, do we find 
an art entirely preoccupied with the creation 
of tricky illusions of reality. In nobler periods 
stone speaks as stone and paint as paint with 
no attempt to deceive the senses. When men’s 
minds are fixed on unseen ideals, when faith, 
“the evidence of things hoped for, the sub- 
stance of things not seen,” is more real than 
the evidence of the easily deceived senses, the 
artist images his inner conviction unconfused 
by the instability of ~he world’s appearances. 
This art is most often sternly geometrical. 

There are those who would have us believe 
that these men were doing the very best they 
could in the ways of representation, that their 
simplifications and “distortions” are entirely the 
result of awkwardness in technic and lack of 
structural knowledge. But the existence of 
representational work side by side with the 
conceptual achievements, wherever the dupii- 
cation of the appearance of an object was de- 
sirable—serving the needs of the priest, prince, 
judge, general, school master, journalist or 
writer of tales as the case may be—indicates 
that seldom if ever was the skill for copy work 
lacking. 

The layman has usually confused the actual 
ends of art with its mere subordinate services. 
The multiple functions imposed upon the 
painter and sculptor of other times have more 
modernly been almost entirely satisfied by 
mechanical methods of reproduction. It may 
be said that the camera has freed the artist 
from a great deal of hack work and permitted 
him to pursue his own ends with less com- 
promise. These aims lie in the direction of 
lyric and epic poetry, and the liberties and 
formalities of such expression are parallel to 
those of music and verse. Hence, with the 
exhaustion of Impressionism, essentially a busi- 
ness of setting down snapshot effects of light, 
the ttend became once more toward the ex- 
pression of inner convictions. 
matter: 


As to subject 


“It matters not the words you sing 
So long as the tune has a 
good swing.” 

Rhythmic organization is placed above rep- 
resentation. In the deeper understanding of 
chaotic appearance faith finds eternal order. 
Although nature has a disordered aspect to 
the limited senses because it is always per- 


right 





ceived in fragments, without contemplation we 
cannot grasp the essence of the whole. Nature 
is beautiful then, only in relation to art, when- 
ever by happy accident it is discovered to cor- 
respond to our need for geometric order. For 
man is a geometric animal. His spirit has cre- 
ated geometry and geometry corresponds to 
man’s profound need for order. The works 
which are effective, which strike our senses 
and live longest as important, are those in 
which we can find a comprehensible geometric 
order. The Egyptians made their kings into 
gods by emphasizing the geometric relation- 
ships of the human form. The statuettes of 
servants placed in tombs are realistic. 

Both early Renaissance and early Oriental 
belief have produced this profoundly ordered 
art. Not because of any superficial influences, 
but because of the compulsion of inner con- 
victions. 


Neumann and Pearson 


J. B. Neumann, director of the New Art 
Circle, and Ralph N. Pearson, author of “Ex- 
periencing Pictures,” are. lecturing at the New 
School for Social Research, New York, during 
the Spring term, which opened the week of 
Feb. 12. Mr. Neumann’s course on Monday 
evenings consists of a study of the birth of 
modernism in painting through an analysis of 
great painter-personalities from Breughel to 
Orozco. 

“Experiencing Pictures” is the subject of Mr. 
Pearson’s course on Wednesday evenings. It 
comprises a thorough analysis of modern pic- 
tures and sculpture. The first sessions are 
being devoted to a study of the plastic design 
elements, such as line, space, texture, color, 
chiaroscuro and form in paintings, from ancient 
to modern. ‘The final sessions will be given 
to a discussion of the picture as a whole and 
will include evening trips to outstanding ex- 
hibitions. 


A Plea for Color 


Color, color and still more color is the plea 
of Winold Reiss, painter and head of the de- 
partment of mural painting at the College of 
Fine Arts of New York University. Professor 
Reiss, who came to the United States long ago 
to study and paint the Indian, points out that 
these first Americans were probably the most 
colorful people in history—due to the American 
climate, which “creates a longing for color.” 

“The American public,” he says, “wants 
color and demands it. Youth needs color. 
We are a young nation and should not be 
embarrassed when bright colors surround us. 
True enough, it was once considered vulgar 
and even sinful to use too bright a red or 
blue, or unbroken colors. Gray, brown and 
olive green were the colors of that Puritan 
age. Thank heaven those times are over and 
we are allowed to express our feelings without 
restraint. 

“Color enjoyment is just as necessary to our 


| real pleasures in life as music, dancing and 


poetry. Color is here to be enjoyed and should 
not be covered by false pretences!” 





FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Palace of Fontainebleau - France 


JUNE 25th to SEPTEMBER 25th 


Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design - Etching 


American Office: 119 East 19th St., New York City 


Pictures That Fade 


Apropos of the exhibition of the S. H. Kress 
collection of Italian old masters at the Port- 
land Art Museum recently, the Oregonian 
printed an editorial in which it drew attention 
to the brilliance of these colors after the passage 
of centuries and questioned the durability of 
contemporary painting. 

“Few realize that much of the best paint- 
ing of our own day will not stand the years 
so well. The old masters worked with only ten 
to twelve colors, but fast and lasting colors. 
The artist of our own time has a palette of 
close to 500 colors, but many of them fade. 
And some of them that fade are among the 
most tempting to the artists—the most vivid 
and beaytiful at the time of use. So it is 
that various of the paintings which are the 
most admirable at the mument will hardly last 
out the generation. 

“It seems to be a feature of our culture. 
We build skyscrapers and bridges and houses 
that are not good for more than a. genera- 
tion at most, install plumbing with a life of 
a dozen years, write songs that are dead in a 
month, publish books that are done with in 
three months, and paint pictures that will fade 
in a quarter of a century. At least, we do 
it in the belief that there is always something 
better ahead.” 

An answer to these statments came promptly 
from Florence Marsh, state chairman of the 
Portland and Oregon Chapters of the American 
Artists Professional League, who felt that the 
editorial might be “misleading to the average 
reader not familiar with the accomplishments 
of the technical department of the American 
Artists Professional League to educate artists 
in the use of a permanent palette. The League 
has published a reprint and digest of Dr. 
Martin Fischer’s book on this subject which 
is mailed free to each artist member. The 
League, through its technical advisers, Dr. 
Fischer and Walter Beck, also presents in- 
formation on the subject of the permanent 
palette through Tue Arr Dicest, of which 
an excellent article on ‘Oils, Driers and Var- 
nishes’ appears in the January first issue. 

“Modern chemistry, together with tests exe- 
cuted in a scientific manner, has enabled the 
modern artist to select his colors with great 
exactitude. Not all great modern artists em- 
ploy even as many as 12 colors, which were 
mentioned in your editorial as the limit of 
pigments imposed on the old masters. 

“Duveneck, one of the greatest modern paint- 
ers, used the following nine permanent colors: 
yellow ochre, raw sienna, transparent golden 
ochre, burnt sienna, Venetian: red, Chinese ver- 
milion, terre verde, ultra-marine and ivory 
black. 

“Time has not yet tested the modern per- 
manent palette, but it is not unreasonable to 
believe that these colors will compare favor- 
ably with those of the old masters. The 
paintings in the Kress collection, it is believed, 
were all restored. They are perhaps more 
permanent now from the use of the modern 
permanent palette than previously.” 


NEW YORK CERAMIC STUDIOS 











Maud M. Mason, Director 
A thoroughly equipped school for the study 
of the Art of Ceramics. Classes: Building and 
Modeling all types useful and decorative ob- 
jects including small sculpture adapted to fir- 
ing and glazing. Throwing and turning on 
the wheel. 

Exhibits of Ceramics in the Gallery 

114 East 39th Street, New York City 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Paris to New York 


A shift of the world’s art center from Paris 
to New York during the next two decades is 
the prediction of Anatol Shulkin of the art 
faculty of Cooper Union and a founder of the 
artists’ association known as An American 
Group. Recent government measures and in- 
creased public appreciation of modern American 
art will enable the United States to gain con- 
fidence in itself and overshadow France as a 
leader in art, he asserts. 

Concerning America’s lack of self-confidence 
in matters of art, Mr. Shulkin says: “Most 
Americans have an inferiority complex when 
it comes to art. Thinking they have not sufli- 
cient taste to judge, they let others tell them 
what good art is. In France, a country which 
has always sold ‘good taste’ and ‘good tone,’ 
art is fostered by the government and by big 
business as one of the nation’s major indus- 
tries. Some of its leading artists are also 
leading business men. 

“Capitalizing on the reputations of the great 
modernists, now dead, they have taken unfair 
advantage of their leadership and unloaded 
good, bad, and indifferent ‘art’ on- outsiders. 
Americans whose agents spent large amounts 
of money collecting bad examples of modern 
art in France previous to 1929 are finding 
that they cannot resell these pictures at any 
price.” 

However, Mr. Shulkin warned that “Amer- 
icans must not be deceived into thinking that 
they have a great art yet.” We are just 
awakening to the fact that we need art, he 
explained, adding that this growing art con- 
sciousness “is a very delicate seed*which may 
bloom to a great plant or, ‘may die in its 
infancy, depending on the support of the Amer- 
ican public. 

“Just as in everything, Americans take a 
long time to start a thing, but once started, 
they either make the grade in quick time or 
fail miserably in their attempt. Great art 
acquires a tremendous amount of vitality. To- 
day only two countries offer this—the United 
States and Russia. Russia, however, handi- 
capped by the great upheaval of natural re- 
sources and the present economic conditions, 
has not yet had a chance to express herself.” 

Another warning: “Artificial stimulants to 
art appreciation, however, such as over-bally- 
hoo, must be carefully avoided in order to pre- 
vent the pendulum from swinging to t’:e other 
extreme. American artists, too, have had an 
inferiority complex in regard to their work, 
and over-enthusiasm might lead to their feel- 
ing that the goal had been reached and the 
search ended. . . 

“During the last dozen years we have been 
greatly influenced by others, and it is to over- 
come this that American artists are seeking 
their own idiom. The French influence was 
excellent as long as it remained artistic, but 
it lost its value when it became a form of 
commercial domination and stifled the demand 
for native creations. 

“We need not worry about*the appearance 
of American art if we have in it the true 
cultural spirit. We must find something that 
really characterizes Americans, just as the art 
of other countries does for their people. Yet 
if we make a conscious effort to find American 
symbols so as to have an ‘American-looking’ 
art, it will necessarily be superficial, 

“This American era in art will come only 


Motion Picture to Be “Text Book’ in Art School 


“Artistic Shorthand” by a Student of the Pennsylvania Museum School of Industrial Art. 


“Modern art stresses motion,” says Henry j visual impressions of figures*and natural forms 


C. Pitz, illustrator and instructor in imagina- 
tive figure composition in the Pennsylvania 
Museum School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. 
Hence, he believes, the industrial art student 
should be taught the essential phases of co- 
ordinated action and become so familiar with 
them that they become as much a part of his 
or her “standard mental equipment as knowl- 
edge of anatomy.” 

Mr. Pitz has enlisted the motion picture as a 
“text book” for this form of art education and 
it is complementing and to a large degree sup- 
planting some of the instruction in still-life 
and model class work which is standard in all 
art schools. Films of natural life movement 
of human beings and animals are projected in 
slow motion and repeated three times. The 
students then are required to put down in 
what Mr. Pitz terms “artistic shorthand” the 
significant lines of action in successive phases 
of the movement which is continuous on the 
screen. 

Since, as Mr. Pitz points out, modern in- 
dustrial art demands of the artist “a fund of 


through the progress of art education and 


pure art appreciation. That does not mean 
admiring canvases in an art gallery and then 


buying cheap pictures for interior decoration. 


Americans are famous for decorating their 
homes shoulder-high; expensive rugs and furni- 
ture, but nothing of consequence on the walls 
above. This is the result of insufficient infor- 
mation on the true money value of good art.” 


in motion to be drawn upon when the illus- 
trator is faced with a problem for which no 
model is available,” the school is planning to 
build up a cinematographic encyclopaedia. 
Virtually every movement in life or nature 
which is essential to the industrial artist, such 
as surf breaking, the movements of sea gulls, 
wind-blown smoke, trees stirred by the wind, 
and running water, will be photographed and 
the films used in instruction. 

Mr. Pitz criticizes the old standard training 
in illustration, which in his opinion is wholly 
static, saying that because of it “the results 
produced in many instances were—and, un- 
fortunately, still are—lifeless representations of 
what actually is vivid action. The figures in 
the composition are unnatural and unconvincing. 
If, for example the modern illustrator is to 
portray a man running, he must know in- 
stinctively what the particular phase of that 
stride is, by recognizing it as a rhythmic phase 
of a co-ordinated progression. He must be able 
to ‘freeze’ that phase, as it were, on his can- 
vas, and in so doing, imply visually that. there 
is rhythm. i 

“The artist may be called upon to create a 
composition involving a trapeze act or the 
breaking of the sea surf. If the composition 
is to satisfy commercial requirements, it should 
be based on accurate data. Obviously, a can- 
vas can’t be set up to meet the artist’s lack 
of training in visual experiences. He is limited 
to the impressions he has stored in his 
memory.” 


e THIS IS MEXICO YEAR e 


paint wiH HENRY B. SNELL wo» 
JULY 4 @ MEXICO @ SEPT. 4 


ADDRESS: SNELL PAINTING CLASS, c/o M. C. BOYD, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 























































































































































































































ERIC PAPECLASSES 


Studios and Gallery on the 13th and 
14th Floors of the Rodin Studio 
Building 
Limited Enrollment - Teacher Credits 
Classes in Oi] Painting, Water Color 
and the various mediums for illustra- 
tion under the personal direction of 


Eric Pape, who for 12 years conducted 
the Eric Pape School of Art in Boston. 


Exhibition of students’ work in the gallery, 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 10:00 
A. M. to 5:00 P. M. Evenings, 8:00 to 10:00. 


Address: DELL GUNTHER, Sec’y 
200 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


Day and premins Classes 
Drawing and Painting, Portraits, 


Figures and Pictorial Composition 
Circular on request —— Circle 7-7160 


58 West 57th Street New York 


BRENDA PUTNAM 
A Special Class in 


Portrait Sculpture 
On Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
356 West 22nd Street, New York City 





WINTER 

courses SLART FEB.5™ 
DRAWING + PAINTING + DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FENE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Presipent 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Evening Portrait Class 
For Advanced Students 
October to May 
200 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Instructors: Michel Jacobs, 
Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Ilus- 
tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 


Dynamic Symmetry. 
METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
t. A., 58 West S7th Street, New York 


Incorporated under regents of University of 
the State of New York 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
168 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 42nd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion I[llustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 


AN ART EDUCATION FOR $25 


Vermeer’s Camera, the Vision-Glass and Text- 


Book, without the criticisms of Home Course, 
given five years by Columbia University and 
now solely by author, insure appreciation and 


power to paint from nature. Save years by 
these materials or by a Summer in the 


CROSS SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
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At La Rochelle 


During the Summer of 1934 the landscape 
class of the Fontainebleau School of Fine 
Arts will visit La Rochelle, a picturesque town 
on the coast of France,—a grand old port filled 
with shipping and dominated by two rugged 
medieval towers. 

The place which should be occupied by for- 
eign training in the art education of Ameri- 
cans is given in an article that appeared in 
the January issue of Legion d’Honneur, a pub- 
lication by American members of the official 
order of that name. It said: “While it is 
true that we now have in America every facil- 
ity for technical training in the arts, and 
schools that are second to none in efficiency, 
it is, to my mind, equally true that the student, 
if he possibly can, still should go abroad, if 
only for a very short period, to gain a first- 
hand knowledge and see with his own eyes 
what he can otherwise only learn imperfectly 
through books and photographs. 

“France has always been very generous— 
and also very wise—in her efforts to attract 
artists of every nation to her fruitful soil, and, 
by this broad and far-sighted policy, Paris 
has become the undisputed art center of the 
modern world... . 

“In these days of struggle, when all the 
arts are charting unknown seas, it seems to 
me that the one irreparable fault in the educa- 
tion of the musician or art student is an in- 
complete or narrow artistic horizon, which 
tends to make him copy the little man next 
door instead of going to original sources for 
his inspiration.” 


Six Chosen from 221,000 


Three boys and three girls out of 221,000 
students in New York City’s 42 high schools 
were awarded the six scholarships to pro- 
fessional art schools given annually by the 
School Art League of New York. The League, 
which was founded in 1911 to develop art ap- 
preciation and creative ability in the public 
school pupils of the city, also awarded 75 
honor medals. 

Those receiving the scholarships were: One 
year’s free tuition at Pratt Institute, Bessie 
Boris, Henry Bausili, Robert C. Folkes and 
Abigail Eisenberg; at New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, Morris Goldsholle and 
Alice Petraitis. 


New School Pupils 


Students in the art workshop courses during 
the recent Fall term at the New School for 
Social Research, New York, are exhibiting 
their work in the school’s gallery until Feb. 19. 

The students of Camilo Egas are showing 
oil paintings and drawings; Jose de Creeft’s 
students are exhibiting sculpture; etchings made 
under the direction of Nat Lowell are there, 
as well as woodcuts and etchings made by 
Allen Lewis’ students; small books, other hand 
printed pieces and work in calligraphy are by 
pupils of Joseph Blumenthal, and water colors 
and designs are by members of the class in 
these media directed by Erika Giovanna 
Klien. 


Children’s School of Arts and Crafts 


SATURDAY CLASSES 
9 to 12 1 to 4 


LILA WESENER, Director 
odin Studios - - - 200 West 57th Street 
Suite 14G New York 


ane 6° UO}. CCA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 
(summer) 


Otpest fine arts schools in America. 
Unified direction. City and Senay tae 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
_ a eae course with the University of 
ennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Eu te 
ships and other prizes, = See 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry 
Streets. Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 
Chester Springs Summer School—Resident 


students only. D. Roy Miller, Resident 
Manager. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET ~ _ 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, Pres. 
NEW YORK OR PARIS 
voly school of its kind offering international 
professional training in Interior Architecture & 


Decoration, Costume Design & Illustration, 
SEND Graphic Advertising & Illustration, etc. Also 
FOR course for Training Teachers. 


Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 


ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 


Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 92 Instruc- 
tors. 47th year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 69 
THB LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 

classes 








school. justrated ca 


og upon request. 


Composition, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 


For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTING, InTERIoR Dac- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Svracuss, N. Y. 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Individual instruction and criticism given at 
every session of each class. Catalog on request. 


22 East 60th Street, New York City 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 





s o 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GranpCentrALScuooi/Art 


ESTABLISHED by successful mod- 
ern artists to develop individual 
talent. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising 
Tilustration, General and Commercial 
Design, Costume Design, and Interior 
Decoration. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Ny ENT SN 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA — — ON THE GULF 


Classes in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, 
SCULPTURE, INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 
and DECORATION and ADVERTISING ART 
The Ringling Museum of Art and The Ring- 
ling Circus animals, available to students at 
all times. 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES ALL WINTER 
Catalogue on Request 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Spring Term in Session. 
Courses leading to the Bach- 
elor’s degree in Fine Arts, 
Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 
cation. State - accredited. 
Moderate fees. Professional 
standards. Summer session. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Catalog “‘D” 


Oakland California 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


55th year. All 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
terior Decoration. Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Summer session 
begins June 25. Fall term Sept.17.Catalog. 


The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Il. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 












SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 

Wriie for Catalog of the 58th Year 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BEGINNING IN JANUARY 


All Branches of Drawing, Painting, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Design, etc. 


LUCILE HOWARD, Director 
Folder on Request to the Secretary 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
£26.00 —Da, and Evening Classes in 

awing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tien and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


4 small personal school. 
different): ~ 
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Brooklyn Policy 


In the first rank of museums that seek to 
cooperate with local and contemporary artists 
is the Brooklyn Museum, which is now holding 
its record exhibition by Brooklyn and Long 
Island artists. Helen Appleton Read says in 
the Eagle: 

“The present exhibition far exceeds in qual- 
ity the one held two years ago. 

“This is not due to any magical growth of 
creative expression on the part of local artists, 
but rather because a genuine cooperation be- 
tween a museum and the artists of the city 
where it is located results in the artists pre- 
paring for the event and therefore saving their 
most representative work for the local show. 
. . . It happens that Brooklyn’s cultural his- 
tory is a rich one, paralleled only by Boston, 
Manhattan and Philadelphia as regards the 
number of institutions which it sponsored for 
the encouragement of the arts and sciences.” 

The exhibition numbers 225 oils, water colors 
and pieces of sculpture. 


Hartford’s Orozco Show 
The Hartford Art School, now Iccated in its 
new quarters in the Avery Memorial Museum, 
will open an exhibition of work by Jose Clem- 
ente Orozco on Feb. 16. The exhibition will 
consist of oils, a large group of lithographs, 
drawings for murals, and a selection of photo- 
graphs of the Prometheus murals at Pomona 
College and the Dartmouth murals. The lat- 

ter commission has just been completed. 
Preceding the opening of the exhibition, the 


art school will present in the Avery Auditorium - 


the modern masque “Corpus Delicti,” written 
by Frederic S. Hynd, director of the school. 
All the costumes, masks and sets were designed 
and made by the students, who are also the 
actors. Both the exhibition and the masque 
suggest a stimulating force prevalent in art 
endeavor in Hartford. 


Phoenix Student Awards 

The semi-annual award of the Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull memorial scholarship at the 
Phoenix Art Institute, New York, was made 
to Bettina Steinke. Honorable mentions were 
given to Walter Benke for his work in life 
drawing and to Josephine Meininger of Den- 
ver, Colo., for a Chinese screen which recently 
brought enthusiastic comment from art critics 
at the school’s annual exhibit. 

The ‘Charles Livingston Bull scholarship for 
a high school senior or college student was won 
by Leslie Struble of Alma, Mich., with D. P. 
Caldwell of Jacksonville, Fla., as alternate. 


UMMER SCHOOL 
sTUDENTS 


enrolling in the 
Art 











are now 


Summer Classes 


Announcements in 
THE ART DIGEST 
are carried to the 
whole art world 

















Artist with Teaching Experience 
(DRAWING, PAINTING, ETCHING) 


Seeks Position, Art School, College 
or Summer School, Address: 


IVAN SUMMERS 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
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eed 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Distinguished Faculty — Practical Courses 


Design, Illustration, Interior Decoration 
Teacher Training 


All branches of Fine & Applied Art, Jewelry, 
Puppetry, Stage Design, etc. 


European Fellowships for Post-graduate Study 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 


KANSAS 
CITY AUG 









PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@® FASHION 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 524 St.) New York 
New Term atesting ta February 
All phases of Fashion 

Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of B., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 


UINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 

LOS ANGELES | a 
Students May Enter Any onth Re 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, 5 ey Og Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, R. Sterner, terson. 
741 8. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


GEORGE LUKS MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


JOHN SLOAN 


DIRECTOR 
ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER TERM 
Write For Folder 
7 East 22nd Street New York City 


Tel. GRamercy 17-9752 
999-99 9-S OFFS FSF OSSOOOOOOORD 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1934 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





DEL MONTE, CAL. 


Dei Monte Art Gallery—To Mar. 1: Recent 

paintings, William Ritschel. s 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—To Apr. 1— 
New works by members. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—To Apr. 15: Italian 
paintings from the Kress collection. Founda- 
tion of Western Art—Feb.: 2nd Annual Cali- 
fornia Water Color Exhibition. Dalzell-Hatfield 


Galleries—Feb.: Paintings by outstanding Cali- 
fornia water colorists. 


MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 
Mills College Art Gallery—To Feb. 28: Exhibit 
by outstanding photographers of the East and 


West. 
MORRO BAY, CAL. 
The Picture Shop—Feb.: Works of local artists. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Grace Nicholson’s Galleries—Feb.: Oriental paint- 
ings and objects of art. Fern Burford Art 
Gallery—Feb.: Works of California artists. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—To Feb. 
Lucien Labaudt; etchings, 
Lewis. 


25: Paintings, 
Jeannette Maxfield 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
California State Library—Feb.: Block prints, 
William Seltzer Rice. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—Feb.: Paintings, Jean Charlot; 

drawings, Muriel Hudson. , 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To 
Feb. 22: Loan exhibit of Italian paintings, 
S. H. Kress collection. To Mar. 4: “Pro- 
gressive Painters of So. California” exhibit. 
M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum—To Mar. 
4: 17th International Salon of Photog- 
raphy by Camera Pictorialists of Los An- 
geles. Adams-Danysh Gallery—Feb.: Contempo- 
rary California painters; Bufano exhibit. Art 
Center—To Feb. 24: Oils, Hugo Littlejohn. 
S. & G. Gump—Feb. 25: Lithographs, Dorothy 
Valentine; oils, Maurice Del Mue. Roy Vernon 
Sower—Feb.: Exhibition of Japanese prints. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—Feb.: Santa Bar- 
bara Artists. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum—Feb.: Permanent exhibits 
of paintings, sculpture, period furniture, prints 
and Oriental art. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum—To Feb. 26: 
Society of Landscape Architects. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—Feb.: Original drawings of 
Arthur I. Keller; etchings, Donald Shaw Mac- 
Laughlan. Division of Graphic Arts (Smith- 
sonian Institute)—To Feb. 25: Etchings and 
drypoints, Cadwallader Washburn. Arts Club— 
Feb. 18-Mar. 2: Water colors, Elizabeth Lan- 
genback MacCubbin; oils, Gordon Grant. 
Public Library—Feb.: Handbound Books and 
Illuminations, Marian Lane. Studio House— 
To Mar. 25: Contemporary American painting. 
Coreoran Gallery—Feb. 18-Mar. 11: Annual 
exhibition, Washington Water Color Club. Na- 


American 
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A Pricing Guide 


for every class and 









every description of 
T2G¢ 1 'U 2's 
(Oil Paintings, 
Watercolours, 
Drawings, Etchings, 
Engravings, both 
Old and SModern) 












































Send for full details to 


THE ART TRADE PRESS LTD. 


2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4 





















tional Gallery of Art (Smithsonian Institution) 
—Feb.: Gellatly Art Collection. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—To Feb. 24: 
Hawthorne Memorial Exhibition. 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Palm Beach Art Center—To Mar. 26: 2nd An- 
nual National Exhibition of paintings and 


etchings. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum of Art—Feb. 15-Mar. 1: Water 
colors and oils, Harold Sheffield. 


HONOLOLU, HAWAII 
Honolulu Academy of Arts—Feb. 16-Mar. 12: 
North European crafts. To Feb. 25: Etch- 
ings, Thomas Handforth. To Mar. 4: Hawaiian 
quilts and crafts exhibition. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago—Mar.: Chicago Artists 
Exhibition. Chester H. Johnson Galleries— 
Feb.: Selected French paintings. Increase Rob- 
inson Gallery—Feb.: Paintings by Chicago art- 
ists. Roullier Art Galleries—Feb.: Fine prints 
of all periods. Palette and Chisel Academy— 
Feb. 16-Mar. 10: Water colors and pastels 
by members. 

DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Art Institute—Feb.: Household 

Southern Highlands (A. F. A.). 
RICHMOND, IND. 
Richmond Art Association—To Feb. 26: Mexican 


arts 


Crafts (A. F. A.). Palette Club—fFeb. 18- 
Mar. 4: Portraits -and landscapes, Wayne 
Nicely. 

CLINTON, ITA. 


Wartburg College—To Feb. 20: Illuminated manu- 
scripts (A. F. A.)» 

D JE, TA. 

Dubuque Art Association—Feb.: William Palmer 
Exhibition of Paintings. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

University of Kansas-Thayer Museum—Feb.: 
Honolulu prints. To Feb. 28: English archi- 
tectural lithographs. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum—To Feb. 

and water colors, Charles Gruppe. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To Feb. 28: 100 
prints from the Society of American Etchers; 
Block prints from the Provincetown Colony 
(auspices Art Assoc. N. O.). Arts and Crafts 
Club—To Feb. 23: Paintings, Julius Woeltz. 
Feb. 23-Mar. 9: Reproduction paintings by 
Degas. . 


28: Oils 


PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum—To Mar. 11: 
Booth Tarkington's collection of English paint- 
ings. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art—To Feb. 28: Survey of Amer- 
ican painting; Whistler's ‘‘Mother.” Mary- 
land Institute—To Feb. 21: Polish Art Exhibit; 
memorial exhibition of work by Minnie Rachel 
Lazarus. Feb. 23-Mar. 9: Work by Max 
Schallinger. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts—To 
Feb. 28: Second Annual exhibition Cumberland 
Valley artists. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—Feb. 15-Mar. 
8: Textiles (A. F. A.). To Feb. 19: Con- 
temporary Silver made in New England. To 
Mar. 1: French Renaissance Homes. Feb. 15- 
Mar. 15: Paintings, Prof. Christian Midjo. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Feb.: Museum's collec- 
tions. Doll & Richards—To Feb. 17: Paint- 
ings, Herman Dudley Murphy: water colors, 
Nelly Littlehale Murphy. To Feb. 24: Etch- 
ings, Elizabeth O’Neill Verner. Grace Horne’s 
Gallery—Feb. 20-Mar. 5: Paintings, Arthur F. 
Musgrave and A. Manievich. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum—To Feb. 28: Water colors, Dr. 
Denman Ross. To Feb. 28: French drawings 
and prints. 

EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Northfield Seminary—Feb. 17-Mar. 3: Fine 
Quality and Low Price (A. F. A.). 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Fitchburg Art Center—To Mar. 
Japanese prints. 
GROTON, MASS. 
Groton School—Feb. 26-Mar. 3: Survey of Paint- 
ing (A. F. A.). 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
Print Corner—To Mar. 15: Etchings of Hungary, 
Hugh Fisher. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum of Art—Feb.: Works by 
younger American artists (John Becker Gal- 
lery): drawings and water color sketches by 
late Preston Dickinson. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum—Feb.: Roman Culture; 
tels of Maya Indians, Elizabeth Telling. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Springfield Museum—To Feb. 26: 15th Annual 
exhibition by Springfield artists: posters, 
Toulouse-Lautrec. George Walter Vincent Smith 
Art Gallery—To Feb. 25: Advertising Art 
(College Art Assoc.). 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester Art Museum—To Feb. 25: American 
Print Makers: copies of Egyptian wall paint- 
ings. Feb. 18-Mar. 11: Drawing and cartoons 


30: Exhibit of 


pas- 













of Mickey Mouse and Silly Symphonies, Walt 


Disney. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

University of Michigan—To Feb. 26: 
Forms in Ornament (A. F. A.). 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts—Feb.: French prints. 

To Mar. 3: Persian miniatures. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery—Feb.: Original mod- 
ern French exhibition. Grand Rapids Public 
Library—To Feb. 25: Early flower prints (A. 
F. A.). 


Plant 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery—Feb.: 8th Annual exhibi- 
tion local artists. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To Mar. 1: Eng- 
lish Oak furniture; Chinese mirrors; American 
paintings from Minneapolis collections: por- 
traits of Indians of the Northwest, Winold 
Reiss. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
William Rockhill Nelson Art Gallery—To Feb. 28: 
American Folk Art. 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College—To 
Feb. 23: Conservative vs. Modern Art in Paint- 


ing (A. F. A.); Southwest Indian arts and 
erafts (A. F. A.). 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum—To Mar. 11: Eugene Speicher. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Springfield Art Museum—To Feb. 24: The Art 
of the Negro. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 

The Glass Art Shop—Feb.: Works by Chas. M. 
Russell. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Feb.: Oils, Kristyan Mag- 
nusson; Leighton Collection of Oils. To Feb. 
25: Chinese paintings through the ages. Feb. 
19-Mar. 11: Rembrandt’s etchings. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair Art Museum—To Feb. 25: Exhibition 
of water colors, 7 leading American water col- 
orists; members’ exhibition. 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—fFeb.: Modern American 
and water colors; netsuke; 
design in sculpture. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico—Feb.: Paintings, E. 
Boyd, Margaret Curtis, Mary Aubrey Keating 
and Nils Hogner. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art—-Feb.: Pastels and 
etchings, Maxim Seibold; antique textiles; 
landscapes and flower paintings, Mrs. Marie 
L. Clempson. 


oils 
arms and armor; 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum—To Feb. 25: Paintings and 
sculpture by Brooklyn and Long Island art- 
ists. Grant Studios—To Feb. 20: ‘‘Portraits.” 
Towers Hotel Art Gallery—To Mar. 4: Decora- 
tive paintings and black and white pictures 
Brooklyn Painters and Sculptors. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery—To Mar. 4: American Hu- 
morist Salon; American Print Makers. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery—To Feb. 25: 
Eddy. 


Oils, Henry §&. 
NEW. YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St.) —Feb.: Loan exhibit of New York State 
furniture; Fahnestock collection of laces; 
Blacque collection of textiles; recent accessions 
iin the Egyptian department; 300 years of 
landscape prints. Ackermann & Son (50 East 
57th Sst.)—Feb.: English sporting prints. 
American Academy of Arts and_ Letters 
(Broadway at 155th St.)—To May 1: Paint- 
ings and drawings, George De Forest Brush. 
An American Place (509 Madison Ave.)—To 
Mar. 17: 44 Selected paintings (1915-1927). 
Georgia O’Keeffe. Argent Galleries (42 West 


57th St.)—To Feb. 24: Paintings, Elizabeth 
Saltonstall. Belmont Galleries (576 Madison 
Ave.)—Permanent: Old Masters. Brummer 


Gallery (55 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Old Mas- 
ters. Frans Buffa (58 West 57th St.)—Feb.: 
Still lifes, Jacob Dooyewaard. Carnegie Hall 
Art Gallery (154 West 57th St.)—Feb.: Works 
of members. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison 
Ave.)—Feb.: Edwin Krenn collection of wood- 
en and bronze bodhisattvas. Leonard Clayton 
Galleries (108 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Com- 
plete work in etching of Childe Hassam. 
Cronyn & Lowndes Galleries (Rockefeller Cen- 
ter Concourse)—Feb.: Paintings, etchings and 
water colors, contemporary Americans. Decora- 
tors Club Gallery (745 Fifth’ Ave.)—To Feb. 
21: Decorative paintings by fourteen artists. 
Delphic Studios (9 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 
28: Paintings, Ina Perham Story; water col- 
ors, Edna Kottek. Downtown Gallery (113 
West 13th St.)—To Feb. 28: Sculpture, 
Reuben Nakian. Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 
East 57th St.)—To Mar. 10: Important paint- 
ings of the 19th century by Great French 
Masters. E'ghth Street Gallery (61 West 8th 
St.)—To Feb. 24: Paintings, J. Jean Liberte. 
Feb. 26-Mar. 17: Oils and water colors, Na- 
thaniel Dirk. Ehrich Galleries (36 East 57th 
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St.) —Feb.: Old Masters. Etcetera (71 East 
57th)—Feb. 19-Mar. 6: Chinese temples, pastel 
drawings, Hattie MacCurdy. Ferargil Galleries 
(63 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 21: Exhibit by 
Olin Dows. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 57th 
St.)—To Feb. 28: Water colors, Herbert A. 
Tschudy. Gallery of American Indian Art 
(850 Lexington Ave.)—To Mar. 12: Zuni In- 
dian water color paintings. Gallery 144 West 
13th Street—To Feb. 28: Work of Waldo 
Pierce. Jean Gause (4 East 53rd St.)— 
—Feb.: Works by leading illustrators. Grand 
Central Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)— 
Feb. 15-28: Prints by Hassam and Benson. 
Grand Central Art Galleries Fifth Avenue 
Branch (Fifth Ave. & 51st St.)—-To Feb. 24: 
Sculpture, R. Tait McKenzie. Marie Harriman 
Gallery (63 East 57th St.)—To Feb. 26: 
Paintings, Walt Kuhn. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 
54th St.)—Feb.: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
medieval and Renaissance works of art. Fred- 
erick Keppel (16 East 57th St.)—To Mar. 3: 
Modern Prints. Kleemann-Thorman Galleries 
(38 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Contemporary 
American prints and sculpture. Julien Levy 
Gallery (602 Madison Ave.)—To Mar. 3: 
Sculpture, Helen Sardeau; candid camera pho- 
tographs, Remie Lohse. John Levy Galleries 
(1 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Old Masters. Mac- 
beth Gallery (15 East 57th St.)—Feb. 20-Mar. 
5: Retrospective exhibition, C. K. Chatterton; 
m'scellanecus show of drawings.—(19 East 
7th St.)—Feb.: Prints. Pierre Matisse Gal- 
lery (51 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Paintings, 
Henri Matisse. Mileh Galleries (108 West 57th 
St.)—Feb.: American figure paintings. Montross 
Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 24: Paint- 
ings, Russell Cheney. Morton Galleries (130 
West 57th St.)—Feb. 19-Mar. 5: Paintings, 
Doris Rosenthal. Museum of Modern Art (11 
West 53rd St.)—To Feb. 36: International 
exhibit of Theatre Art. Newhouse Galleries 
(578 Madison Ave.)—To Feb. 24: Paintings, 
Abel G. Warshawsky. New York Ceramic 
Studios (114 East 39th St.)—Feb.: Ceramic 
sculpture and pottery. New York Society of 
Women Artists (745 Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: Gen- 
eral exhibition 1934 by members.- Georgette 
Passedoit Gallery (485 Madison Ave.)—To 
Mar. 7: Drawings and water colors, French 
contemporary artists. Public Library (Fifth 
Ave. & 42nd St.)—To Feb. 28: Etchings, 
Charles Adams Platt. To Mar. 31: Drawings 
for prints and the prints themselves. Ray- 
mond & Raymond (40 East 49th St.)—To 
Feb. 21: A Survey of the Development of 
Landscape painting. Salmagundi Club (47 
Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 23: Annual water color 
exhibition. Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton 
St.)\—Permanent Works of art by American 
and foreign artists. Schwartz Galleries (507 
Madison Ave.)—To Mar. 3: Paintings of 
Venice and the Italian Lakes, Lucile Howard. 
Jacques Seligmann (3 East 5lst St.)—Feb.: 
Paintings and sculpture. E. & A. Silberman 
(32 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Old Masters and 
objects of art. Marie Sterner Gallery (9 East 
57th St.)—Feb.: Oils, sculpture, prints, water 
colors. Upstairs Gallery (28 East 56th St.)— 
Feb.: Lithographs, water colors. WVernay’s (19 
East 54th St.)—Feb.: 1933 commemorative 
Repeal glasses. Valentine Gallery (69 East 
57th St.)—Feb.: Selected French paintings. 
Whitney Museum of American Art (10 West 
8th St.)—Feb.: Contemporary Americans. 
Wildenstein Galleries (19 East 64th St.)—To 
Feb. 28: Portraits, Tade Styka. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery—To Feb. 25: Development 
of Landscape paintings from 15th to 20th 
centuries; Claude Bragdon’s stage designs. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Staten Island Institute of Arts—To Feb. 28: Ex- 
hibit of photographs, Percy L. Sperr. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College Art Gallery—Feb. 19-Mar. 3: 
Design and its uses exhibit (College Art 


Assoc.). 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Syracuse Museum—Feb.: Paintings, 
Strong Woodward. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Mar. 4: 100 Se- 
lected prints (Herbert G. French). Mar. 4: 
Paintings, Joseph Oriel Eaton; sculpture, 
Hiram Powers. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—To Mar. 11: 11th 
Annual exhibition of water colors; arts of 
the primitive Americans; modern masters in 
pen, pencil and crayon. 

COLUMBUS, 0. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—To Feb. 28: 
Photographs illustrating French Renaissance 
architecture; water colors, Charles Woodbury; 
etchings, Anders Zorn; oriental objects. 

DAYTON, 0. 

Dayton Art Institute—Feb.: Leo M. Flesh col- 

lection of masterpieces; 45 water colors, Eliot 


O’Hara. 
OBERLIN, 0. 

Oberlin College Memorial Art Museum—To Feb. 
15: Exhibit of Oriental Rugs (College Art 
Assoc.). Feb. 15-Mar. 19: Polish peasant art. 

TOLEDO, 0. 

Toledo Museum of Art—To Feb. 25: Polish ex- 
hibition of paintings. Feb. 15-Mar. 15: Por- 
trait of Whistler’s “Mother.”’ 

WOOSTER, 0. 

College of Wooster—To Feb. 20: Native element 

in contemporary American painting (A. F. A.). 


Robert 
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Shows Fruits of a Scholarship in Mexico 


“Mexican School,” by Doris Rosenthal. 


Following a very successful exhibition of 
lithographs at the Friends of Art Gallery in 
Baltimore, from which a number were sold, 
including two to the noted collector, Etta 
Cone, Doris Rosenthal is holding a show of 
oils at the Morton Galleries, New York from 
Feb. 19 to Mar. 5. 

Miss Rosenthal won a Guggenheim scholar- 
ship two years ago which enabled her to spend 
a year in Mexico where she studied the people, 
the customs, and the landscape. Her impres- 
sions of these she has transferred to canvas 
and lithographs which have met with the 
approval of some of the outstanding Mexican 
art critics and artists. 

Guillermo Rivas in “Vida Mexicana” termed 
Miss Rosenthal a master of movement who 
“4s essentially pursuing creative forms and not 
imitative aspects of nature nor the display 
of technical skill. She is seeking a means of 
dominating the objective qualities by the sub- 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—Feb.: Drawings, paint- 

ings and sculpture, Archipenko. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Feb. 28: Lucas 
Van Leyden (collection Lessing Rosenwald). 
Feb. 17-Mar. 14: Earl MHorter’ collection. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts—To Feb. 
25: 129th Annual exhibition of painting and 
sculpture. Mellon Galleries—Feb. 15-Mar. 6: 
Paintings, Virginia McCall. Art Alliance— 
Feb. 21-Mar. 13: Contemporary Wit and Hu- 
mor. Plastic Club—To Mar. 10: Annual water 
color exhibition by members. Print Club— 
Feb.: Contemporary American and European 
drawings; 6th Anual exhibition of All Amer- 
ican lithography. Art Club of Philadelphia— 
To Feb. 28: Fellowship Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. Galleries—Feb. 19- 
Mar. 10: Water colors, Carl Lindborg. 

SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum—Feb.: African Bushmen paint- 

ings (A. F. A.). 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Faunce House Art Gallery—Feb. 26-Mar. 12: 
Modern art in reproductions. Rhode Island 
School of Design Museum—To Feb. 25: Old 
Blue China and Old Bed Spreads. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

Gibbes Art Gallery—To Feb. 26: Miniatures, col- 
lection, Charles Fraser; textiles of types used 
in Charleston in 18th century, collection H. 
A. Elsberg. Feb. 28-Mar. 10: Drawings and 
lithographs, Prentiss Taylor. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Association—To Feb. 28: Textiles, Near East- 

ern and Peruvian (A. F. A.). 


jective and abstract qualities; of suppressing 
description and representation through emphasis 
of emotional abstract expressiveness.” 

Her work has the organic movement of a 
symphony, writes Senor Rivas, and she at- 
tains her most perfect expression in grouped 
compositions. Herewith reproduced is “Mex- 
ican School,” which depicts, as Senor Rivas 
points out, individually well-defined portraits 
“splendidly fused into a single multiform mo- 
tive: a collective emotionality of juvenile con- 
centration upon a single problem—most likely 
that of arithmetic.” 

Senor Rivas was impressed with the fact 
that “Doris Rosenthal is not striving to escape 
life, but rather does she go out to meet it,” 
and he believes that she is “superbly blessed 
with a sustained inner vigor which is bound 
to save her from the sad denouement of a self- 
annihilating esotericism” which has befallen so 
many so-called “moderns.” 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—Feb.: Portraits, 
Sudduth Goff; block prints, Donald Wither- 
stine. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—To Feb. 25: Paint- 

ings assembled, So. States Art League. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 28: Special print 
exhibit (So. States Art League).. To Feb. 25: 
Paintings, Albert P. Ryder; bronzes, Arthur 
B. Davies. Feb. 15-Mar. 3: Modern French 
paintings (Valentine Gallery). 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—To Feb. 28: Oils and 
water colors, Helen Young; small collection 
water colors, modern French masters. 

PULLMAN, WASH. 

State College of Washington—Feb. 15-28: Water 

colors in the modern manner (A. F. A.). 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Art Gallery—To Feb. 24: Ramos Mar- 
tinez and Maxine Albro. To Feb. 28: Sculp- 
ture (College Art Assoc.). Seattle Art Mu- 
seum—Feb. 21-Mar. 25: Young Americans: 16 
oils paintings (A. F. A.). 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—Feb.: Etchings, Chicago So- 

ciety of Etchers. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—Feb.: Mickey Mouse 
exhibit (College Art Assoc.); paintings, Sam 
Himmelfarb and Marques Reitzel; Swedish 
posters; Chinese prints. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Feb.: Water colors, 

Washington (D. C.) artists. 
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ARE ENTIRELY PERMA- 
NENT, MADE “FOOL- 
PROOF” BY THE SUM OF 
ALL RELIABLE RECORDS 
AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


They follow strictly the specifications 
of the Committee on Technic of the 
American Artists Professional League. 


PRICED 
HONESTLY AND REASONABLY 
COLORS IN OIL — STUDIO SIZE 


Twenty Five Cents Fifty Cents 
Ivory Black Sadmium Primrose 


Ultramarine Tur- Golden & Deep Yel- 
quoise lows 
Ultramarine Bluej Cadmium Orange 
Pp Cadmium Reds — 
Chrome Oxide Green Light,Medium Light, 


Medium, Deep & 
Violet 

Alizarine Crimson 
Alizarine Scarlet 
Ultramarine Green 
Ultramarine Red 
Chromium Hydroxide 
Greens—Viridians 
Zine White—1 Ib. 


Dull 
Terra Verde 
Light Yellow, Yellow 
Roman & Golden 
Ochres 
Raw & Burnt Umbers 
Mars Yellow, Red & 
Violet 


Thirty Five Cents 


: One Dollar 
Zinc Chromate Yellow 


Genuine Cobalt Blues 


Ask your Dealer, your Supply Store, 
or if there is none to serve you, 


Ask Us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
SIXTH ST. 


1127 W. CINCINNATI, O. 




































BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 
We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 13’6” - 16'9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
0 yards long. 























Manufacturers of 


“Clover Brand” 
Products 


Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
129-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORE, N. Y. 




















ARTIST OIL COLORS 


Old formula + Imported ingredien 
Colors of Reve Brilliance 


At Artists’ Supply Stores or Write Us for Price List. 





Readers of Tue Arr Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. For advertising 
rates address 116 East 59th St., New York. 


TIZIATW COLOR CO., sort nec ROCAESTER, WY. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 









BOOMING WATER COLORS 

Every museum and all galleries and clubs 
desiring exhibitions should provide themselves 
with frames of white or plain wood with glass, 
for water colors and etchings, according to the 
new plan now being carried out. 

This has been done already at the Brook- 
lyn Museum and Mr. Herbert Tschudy and 
Dr. Fox have been very much interested. The 
co-operation of artists is needed because they 
will have to use a prescribed size for their 
paintings instead of the pictures of huge di- 
mensions that seem to be the style. 

Water colors and etchings may be sent un- 
framed to the museum if the mats measure 
14 by 19 inches, 18 by 22, 16 by 20, 22 by 28, 
and I think one larger size. A show looks 
better if it is framed uniformly, every pic- 
ture standing on its own merits, and much ex- 
pense is spared. 

Etchings have been provided for in this 
way in many museums and galleries. In fact, 
the Western states would never otherwise have 
had a chance for Eastern exhibitions because 
the cost of packing and shipping framed and 
glassed pictures is prohibitive. 

Water color in the beginning was a man’s 
medium; next, all the old ladies took it up, 
especially in England; now, for economy’s sake, 
the young men of the country are painting 
splendidly in this medium. The depression is 
still on, money is scarce and these artists need 
a wider circulation and market. 

When an exhibition of water colors is shipped 
from the West, at the present time, they have 
to be boxed, sent by express to a packer, who 
is paid to unpack and cart the paintings to 
the exhibition and take back those that are 
rejected. After the show the accepted ones have 
to be taken to the packer, repacked and shipped 
to the artist, who has the bills to pay and 
the work of unpacking all again. In case of 
accident no insurance can be collected because 
there is glass in the package. 

If the new plan is adopted, a whole exhibi- 
tion can be sent by air mail or by parcel 
post at a very low rate, and then carried from 
club to club by automobile. In the case of a 


Fischer Lectures 


[Continued from page 31] 
suggested for the protection of the backs of 
pictures. The best choice is, obviously, that of 
a material which in chemical and physical 
properties is most like that out of which was 
built the face of the picture.). 

10. GENERAL RULES FOR THE USE 
OF OILS, DRIERS AND VARNISHES IN 
OIL PAINTING—The remarks made above 
explain why my personal rules regarding oil 
painting take the following form: (1) Paint 
with one medium only (preferably raw, un- 
bleached linseed oil). (2) When necessary, 
cut this oil with pure gum spirit of turpen- 
tine (it “bites” into the ground of your previ- 
ously laid-on paint coat, it evaporates rapidly, 
and should it not do so completely, being 
itself a true oil, it will not harm your paint 
film). (3) Use no varnishes in painting. This 
includes shellac. The varnishes are alcohol- 
soluble so that if your painting is ever cleaned, 
the alcohol employed endangers your picture. 








travelling exhibition, 100 water colors may be 
selected and sent matted to museums and 
clubs which have frames to hold them, the 
expenses to the artists being almost nothing. 
Everyone wants a good painting but all 
have not the money to pay the prices set 
upon water colors at the present time. But 
if the size of mat is regulated—artists could 
easily do it—and every gallery and club had 
frames to hold the pictures, they could be 
transported to all sections of the country in- 
expensively and sold for a much lower price, 
The State Chairmen of the Divisions of 
Art of the General Federation of Wonten’s 
Clubs would find it profitable to own etching 
and water color frames to loan for a nominal 
sum to clubs and schools. Then exhibitions 
could be held in small towns far from art 
centers with little trouble. In fact, the larger 
clubs should own their own sets and a part 
of the exhibitions held in museums could be 
borrowed. 
All dealers 


water colors. 


have boxes for etchings and 
Purchasers, too, should have 
both frames and boxes so that they could 
change their etchings and water colors on their 
walls from time to time. This would obviate 
monotony. 

The cost is very small, 20 paintings forming 
a good show. 

This is the plan that boomed etchings. 

Now is the time to boom water colors. 

‘:: #. & 
PRIZES FOR PROGRESS 

In order to stimulate interest in American 
art and to create a greater membership in the 
American Artists Professional League, the Na- 
tional Board is offering prizes to the state 
or local chapter chairmen reporting the great- 
est progress during the year 1934-5. Paintings 
have been generously donated by Mr. F. Bal- 
lard Williams and Mr. Wilford Conrow. Mr. 
Conrow’s painting is of the hero of all the 
funny stories of the Near East,—a colorful 
picture of “Nasar el din Hoja.” The paint- 
ing by Mr. Ballard Williams is a lovely one. 
Reproductions of both will appear in Tue 
Arr Dicest. 


(4) Use no driers. The varnish driers are 
chemically safest but, as varnish, have their 
drawbacks. Remember that the pigments rich 
in oxygen hasten drying, while those rich in 
sulphur delay it. Trust to time and light. 
If a chemical drier must be used, as in quick 
oil sketching, the cobalt salts are probably 
least harmful. (5) Use no more oil than 
necessary, but use enough. (6) Varnishes used 
over a painting may bloom, crack, crumble 
or go dirty. If you want a protecting coat 
over your finished picture use linseed oil or, 
better yet, stand oil (free from driers) cut with 
one to three parts of turpentine. This keeps 
the chemistry of your total painting the same 
throughout and avoids wrinkling, cracking or 
crumbling. Such a surface may be washed 
(to clean it) with soap and water, and with- 
out danger. (7) Protect your painting by 
treating your well-seasoned stretchers and the 
backs of your canvases with a paint film as 
nearly identical with the face of your canvas 
as possible (like red lead, white lead or 
titanium white, ground in linseed oil). 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


ional Chairman : F. Ballard Wiilliams 
wate2 West 57th Street, New York City 


tional Secretary : Wilford 8S. Conrow 
Nt West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 


National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,”’ Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


—— 


THROUGH INDUSTRY, A FORWARD 
MOVEMENT TOWARDS AN 
AMERICAN ART 


The League has urged through these columns 
and through its speakers on American Art Day 
at the Century of Progress, that groups of 
public spirited citizens commission local artists 
to perpetuate the contemporary beauty spots 
of their community and the events of local 
history worthy of being recorded while some 
who remember them can yet be consulted. 

From Mr. Howard Patterson, artist-painter- 
member .of the League, comes a_ thoughtful 
paper, the suggestion in which widens the scope 
of this idea tg include the commissioning of 
artists by Industry. A digest of Mr. Patter- 
son’s article follows: 

“Strangely, in the efforts on the part of 
Industry to interpret itself to the. people of 
the world, the most powerful form of inter- 
pretation is too often left out. Not only is 
it left out in the entire exposition but, in ad- 
vertising, generally, for, with the millions of 
dollars spent annually, the same fact exists. 

“The great power of which I speak, and 
which is not being used, is the creative power 
of the artist. His technique, his facility, and 
all that is slight about him is in use, but his 
real force and energy has not been used at all. 
In somewhat substantiation of this fact allow 
me to quote from the famous Egyptologist. 
Flinders Petrie, in his book “Some Sources of 
Human History,” wherein he states that... 

“The Art of a people is one of the most 
complete keys to their mental life and condi- 
tions. It unlocks for us much that literature 
does not reach; and its scope in time and 
place is far wider than that of literature, and 
therefore offers a much firmer basis for the 
comparison of different civilizations.’ 

“Here, then, is what I have come to realize 
as an existing fact: 

“This moment which is ours is completely 
an industrial and scientific one. Nevertheless, 
tomorraw they will look to Art to find out 
about today. 

“As a source of inspiration to the creative 
artist, I feel that Industry holds such a place 
in our present day as did the church in Italy 
at the time of the Renaissance. Also, I do 
know that artists of today have a ‘burning 
urge’ to paint Industry; but under existing con- 
ditions they would have no outlet for their 
work. é 

“T feel that the artist can reach a far wider 
public through Industry, for it is within the 
very consciousness of our people just as was 
the church, as I have said before. 

“I would have industrial corporations either 
divert the sum required for two double pages 
in the Saturday Evening Post, which reaches 
Possibly eight million people, or, use a like sum 
for paintings and sculpture to embellish their 
offices and agencies. With this sum I suggest 
that they commission eight or ten of the fore- 
most American artists, not illustrators nor 
commercial artists, to paint or to model three 
or four creative interpretations of industry 
with the only limitation being the confines of 


their particular industry. Each painter or 
sculptor would definitely have his own reaction 
and his summing up of what this industry 
meant to him. Not murals nor decorations 
alone, but large canvases, five feet by six feet, 
perhaps. 

“Should the industrial corporations make 
such a move as is now suggested it would 
definitely cause a forward movement towards 
an American art, and in so doing the hon- 
orific publicity would be enormous; for, never 
to my knowledge has the creative power of a 
group of artists been so commissioned.” 


Fischer Lectures 


[Concluded from Jan. 15 Issue] 

9. TREATMENT OF THE BACK OF A 
PICTURE—It is my own opinion that much of 
the cracking, chipping and general destruction 
of the painter’s handiwork is dependent not 
upon the unequal expansions and contractions 
of his painted films but upon the enormously 
greater effects represented by such differences 
between his whole picture and the ground. 
Assuming that the painter paints on canvas, 
the expansions and contractions of the latter 
(due to moisture or temperature variations) 
are enormously greater than those of the oil 
sheet that constitutes his picture. This ex- 
plains why art treasures, even in the tempera- 
ture and humidity controlled museums over- 
stretch or buckle with change of season and 
why transport from one resting place to an- 
other is so dangerous. 

The artist can best protect his creation by 
treating the back of his picture as nearly 
like the front as possible. To this end he 
should begin by waterproofing his stretchers. 
They should first be thoroughly dry and then 
painted—pegs and all—with red lead ground in 
linseed oil. This is perhaps the most weather 
resistant paint we know and the cheapest. 
If the color is objectionable, white lead may 
be substituted. Since color change on the 
back of the picture does not matter there is 
here no objection to the employment of lead. I 
have myself, in the past years, found a house- 
painter’s white consisting of about equal parts 
of lead, titanium and barium white ground in 
linseed oil, cheap and of excellent surfacing 
quality. The painter should now thus surface 
the back of his canvas. The ideal mixture here 
would be one identical with that used for the 
ground of the face of his canvas, but since 
most painters buy their canvases ready made, 
the best that can be done is to paint the 
obverse of the canvas with any of the mix- 
tures suggested above. This should, of course, 
be done before the canvas is stretched for the 
painter’s picture (in order to cover the raw 
edges that fold over the stretcher bars), but 
if the painter is unwilling to do this and to 
restretch his finished work, painting the back 
of the canvas as far as exposed will at least 
do something towards its preservation. (Paper, 
glue, shellac, beeswax, varnish, rubber cement 
and the nitrocellulose lacquers have all been 


[Continued back on page 30] 
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UNDIQUE 
INSIGNIA 

“FROM EVERYWHERE 
THE OUTSTANDING” 

The above phrase is the literal 

translation of the Grumbacher 

motto: “Undique Insignia’ 
Among the Artists’ Brushes, 
Colors, and Material manufactured 
or imported, are the following— 
Mussini Oil Colors Wolff Carbon Pencils 
Schmincke Oil Colors Royal Sovereign Pencils 
Schmincke Tempera Royal Watercolour 
Colors Society Paper 
Horadam Water Colors Superba Plastelina 
Schmincke Pastels Spencerian Art Series 
Schmincke Dry Colors Pens 
Schmincke Fresco Nanking Drawing Ink 
Colors French Charcoal 
Your favorite dealer has a copy of our 

latest catalogue 


od 
M. GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK TORONTO 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 
* 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
3 


Mail orders executed 


128 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


“Papers for ‘Printing 


Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 3 1st Street New York City 


USE 


Rembranik 


CLO BS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON N)). 


Tue Arr Dicesr presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. 
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50 Nineteenth Century French Masterpieces in New York Show J 


“La course des Barberi au Corso 4 Rome,” (1816-1818) by J» A. Theodore 
Gericault, (1791-1824). Lent by the Louvre. ® 


Untul March 10 at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries, New York, an exhibition of important 
paintings by great French masters of the nine- 
teenth century, organized by Paul Rosenberg 
of Paris and Durand-Ruel’s, is being held for 
the benefit of the Children’s Aid Society and 
the French Hospital of New York. 

There are fifty canvases in the show which 
have been’ loaned by various prominent col- 
lectors. Reproduced herewith is “La course 
des Barberi au Corso 4 Rome” painted by 
Gericault between 1816 and 1818, which has 
been loaned for this occasion by the Louvre. 
Gericault was the leader of the French realistic 
school. His passion for Rubens and his “un- 
orthodox way of interpreting nature” is said 
to have driven to despair Guérin with whom 
he studied in 1810. The painting here shown 
was done while Gericault was in Italy, whence 





“Stimulating” 


California wines were served to the critics | 


at the press view of the exhibition of the pro- 
vocative New York Society of Women Artists 
—“progressives” and “modernists”—on the 31st 
floor of the Squibb Building. Although one 
of them casually hinted at a “base ulterior 
motive” in such hospitality, nearly all of the 
art writers put it on record that the show 
was “stimulating.” “This reviewer,” wrote 
Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“found the exhibition stimulating from the 
point of view of variety and the growing au- 
thority with which many of the members ex- 
press themselves.” Mrs. Read found especial 
vigor in the sculpture, which indicates a far 
flight from woman’s historic role as the ex- 
ponent of pretty water colors, 

Margaret Breuning of the Post found it to 
be a colorful exhibit, excellently displayed. 
Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune called 
the show “provocative for all its informality.” 

The only exception to convivial appreciation 
was the writer for the Sun. He goes to France 
every year, and he knows the charm of chateau 
bottling—he knows Clos Vougeot at its best, 
Romance, Chateau Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux, 
Chateau Yquem, and the finesse of Chateau 
La Tour. Maybe America’s less delicate 
“Chateaux Californie” failed to inspire him, 





ne journeyed following the disbandment of 
his regiment of mousquetaires after the “Hun- 
dred Days.” Gericaylt had a great enthusiasm 
for horses (his death resulted from a fall from 
one of them) and in this canvas is evinced his 
mastery and delightyin their depiction. 

The other picture 4rere reproduced is a figure 
painting by»Corot, “The Woman Wearing a 
Toque,” painted between 1850 and 1855. Corot 
in his lifetime rarely exhibited his figure paint- 
ings because he considered himself primarily 
a landscape painter.” He would keep the figure 
canvases in his studio or give them to his 
friends. Although his popular reputation has 
depended on his misty silvery landscapes with 
grey-green trees, comnoisseurs have valued his 
figure paintings far‘above these. The present 
picture is from the collection of Paul Rosen- 
berg and was seen before in New York at the 


for he gave this criticism of the exhibition: 


“As usual with this little circle, there is | 


nothing in the present display that counte- 
nances old methods of expression. Everything 
shows a familiarity ‘with up-to-date art shop 
window displays. And ‘some of it is well 
enough,’ as Tennyson put it about his imita- 
tors, and some of it seems almost to merit add- 
ing the rest of the poet’s lines. But then, 
this is the day of the new deal and it is almost 
obligatory to look on the brighter side of 
things.” 

Among the works especially praised by the 
critics are Theresa Bernstein’s “Figure,” Lucy 
L’Engle’s “Eclipse,” Doris Rosenthal’s “Mexi- 
can Boy,” Anne Goldthwaite’s “Blue Bouquet,” 
Molly Luce’s “Summer People,” Sonia Brown’s 
“Torso” and Concetta Scaravaglione’s “Seated 
Figure.” 

“All in all,” said the Herald Tribune, “this 
is a lively show, well worth visiting.” It lasts 
throughout February. 


Comprehensive Brooklyn Show 

The Grant Studios, Brooklyn, are’ running 
this month three group shows concurrently— 
portraits, water colors and, in the print room, 
an exhibition of lithographs and block prints. 
The Brooklyn Society of Modern Artists will 
hold their annual show at the Grant Studios 
beginning Feb. 26. 


“Femme a la grande toque et a la mandoline,” (1 50. 
1855) by J. B. Camille Corot (1796-1875). 


Sie 


Daumier-Corot exhibit at the Museum 
Modern Art in 1930. At that time Alfred Bag 
said of it in the museum’s catalogue: 
imposing picture, though it lacks the me 
obvious sensuous surfaces of his late fig 
pieces, possesses an integrity of workman 
and a sense of style which Corot was never 
surpass.” In it, Mr. Barr also noted a mark 
similarity to portraits by Raphael. 

Reams have been written about the ot 
masters represented in this assemblage, @ 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Renoir, Courbet, Degag 
Gauguin, Delacroix, Ingres, Toulouse-Lautreg 
Manet, Millet, Monet, Pissarro, Rousseall 
Seurat and Sisley. The exhibition affords | 
splendid opportunity for art lovers to’ enem 
acquaintanceship with pictures seen previous 
and to make fresh contacts with other pha 
of the artists. 


Artin Jerusalem — 


Boris Aronson, well-known in America for 
his feverish visions of New York and his simplt 
and colorful scenes of Provincetown, recently 
exhibited at the Steimatzky Gallery, in Jerue 
salem. Going to Palestine after a five yea 
stay in Paris, Aronson’s exhibition covered @ 
period in which, among other things, he painted™ 
nooks in Montmartre and the quiet corne 
and gay moods of Paris. It was virtually” 
an expression of the artist’s wanderlust and the 
outcome of his years of studying fishing) 
wharves, and the circus with its mixture 6f 
people and beasts. 2 

Dr. Max Osborn, in an appreciation OF 
Aronson in the Palestine Post, wrote: “Aronson 
has painted the wonders of Paris, the streets) 
of the suburbs, the rows of houses, the squaresy) 
the boulevards and parks, everything impregey 
nated with the tender swimming blue-rose at-? 
mosphere of Paris. In the evening the lights” 
go up in the little shops and cafes of the 
outer suburbs. A warm red roof covers them. 
A white baroque memorial rises out of green’ 
bushes in front of a quiet old palace. Here 
nature is everywhere palpable, reality studious-) 
ly and carefully translated in the language of 
color harmonies.” ; 

The fact that several of Aronson’s paint] 
ings found buyers in Jerusalem adds another” 
art market to the world. : 
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